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Nature’s Comedian.’ 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE CHOICE OF THE DIVISION. 


‘ ELL, what news ?’ inquired Anne Dunville, when the Rector 
came home to tea on the polling-day, after having voted 
in consonance with his duty and convictions. 

‘Oh, we’re beaten,’ answered Dick, dropping into an armchair 
and stretching out his legs, ‘ pretty handsomely beaten, they tell 
me, For the matter of that, we never expected to win, you know.’ 

‘Some of us,’ observed Anne, while she poured out the tea, 
‘weren’t particularly eager to win, I suspect. You, for instance, 
appear to take defeat cheerfully.’ 

‘I can’t pretend that I shall regret it,’ Dick owned. ‘On 
public grounds the loss of a seat is of small importance to us at 
the present time, and on private grounds—well, I suppose I wish 
Harold to be returned.’ 

‘ Aren’t you sure ?’ 

‘How can I be sure until I know what the sequel is to be? 
And even then y 

‘I take it that the sequel is a foregone conclusion by now ; 
everybody says that it is as good as announced. Not that all 
this advertising of herself with him would deter Josephine for an 
instant from throwing him over if she felt inclined; but, as 
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matters stand, only disappointment is likely to give her that 
inclination, I should say.’ 

Dick nodded and sighed, gazing pensively at the glowing fire. 

‘ Now, I know just what you are thinking,’ his sister pursued ; 
‘but really it is absurd and out of place to have such thoughts 
about a man like Harold. What difference do you suppose that 
it would make a year hence if he were as passionately devoted 
to Josephine at this moment as he isn’t? He may make an 
excellent average husband, and I shouldn’t be at all surprised if 
he did; but that can never come to pass as a result of his being 
in love with his wife. And he will certainly love being rich.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Dick, with another sigh, ‘ very likely he will; 
although I don’t believe he is mercenary. Then, too, one may 
assume that he, or rather his son, will eventually inherit the old 
place, which should be a matter of rejoicing for us. But—to tell 
you the truth, I wasn’t thinking so much of him.’ 

Without superfluous inquiry as to what or whom her brother 
had in mind, Anne rejoined : ‘ It’s a mere question of time. Be 
patient and generous enough to allow her a little time.’ 

But Dick shook his head. ‘ Perhaps I know her better than 
you do,’ said he. ‘At any rate, I know—I wish I didn’t!— 
that she loves him.’ 

‘Lilian can’t have told you that!’ 

‘Of course not; but I couldn’t be more certain of the fact if 
she had told me. She is bearing it as bravely as possible; she 
doesn’t give me the faintest excuse for condoling with her; only 
I am afraid she is breaking her heart. Like her neighbours, she 
expects from one moment to another to hear of Harold’s engage- 
ment to Miss Gardiner: but, unlike her neighbours, she acquits 
him of sordid motives. She believes, in short, that he cares for 
Miss Gardiner and that he doesn’t care for her. Which, as you 
know, is not the case.’ 

‘She will be none the worse off for believing it to be the 
case,’ 

‘Ah, but won’t she? All depends, you see, upon whether 
Harold really loves her or not. Supposing, just for the sake of 
argument, that he does ?’ 

* He doesn’t in any sense worth considering ; but what then?’ 

* Well—then Captain Desborough would have my very best 
wishes, in addition to my vote.’ 

Anne, who had got up to give her brother his tea, remained 
standing in front of him, with her hands on her hips. 
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‘Do you know, Dick,’ said she, ‘ that sort of thing makes me 
feel rather ill. Self-abnegation is all very fine up to a certain 
point, but it loses its beauty when it is carried to such grotesque 
lengths. Now, you needn’t trouble to say what you are going to 
say, for I can hear it all before you open your lips, and, as your 
premisses are false, your conclusions can’t be worth listening to, 
Firstly, Harold wouldn’t marry Lilian if he lost the election ; it 
stands to reason that he wouldn’t have money enough left. 
Secondly, he would make her quite miserable if he did marry her, 
for he would tire of her in a few months. Thirdly and lastly, she 
must know in her heart that he is not fit to black your boots.’ 

‘My dear Anne,’ protested Dick, looking up, with a laugh, 
‘are you so little acquainted with your sex as to imagine that 
there would be the least relevancy in that “lastly” of yours, even 
assuming it to be true ?’ 

‘IT am acquainted with Lilian, Anne returned. ‘You say you 
know her better than Ido; but I make so bold as to doubt that. 
Oh, I grant you that she has been bewitched ; it is a great pity, of 
course. Nevertheless, she will get over it, and sooner than you 
suppose, perhaps. Give her time, I tell you. I hope and believe 
that she will be my sister-in-law yet, though she will never be 
Harold’s wife.’ 

Anne’s prophecy, at which Dick smiled, as being kindly meant, 
despite its inherent absurdity, might have been partially con- 
firmed by Harold, had he been distressed by overhearing it ; for 
indeed he did not see how Lilian Ormond could possibly become 
his wife. That impossibility had been recurring to him at intervals 
during the last few busy days and had robbed sundry small 
triumphs of all their zest for him. In affairs of the heart he was 
always prone to mourn over the impossible, while the probable as 
invariably scared and repelled him. He was destined—more and 
more irrevocably destined, he perceived—to be Josephine’s 
husband, and the prospect, apparently upon the very brink of ful- 
filment now, smiled less and lessat him. All his natural instincts, 
reinforced by a half-conscious self-knowledge, rose up and waved 
him back from irrevocable steps. However, he was, as he kept on 
reminding himself, ‘in for it this time,’ and his misgivings, after 
all, were but intermittent. 

On the polling-day he was quite happy, driving about the 
constituency on a drag which one of Sir Joseph’s wealthy friends 
had brought down from London for the occasion. Cheers and 
waved hats saluted him throughout his progress ; Miss Gardiner, 
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on the box seat just in front of him, was made the recipient of 
ovations which might perhaps be interpreted as bearing a double 
significance ; he began to feel the species of elation which had 
hitherto come to him only when, at the end of a thoroughly 
successful performance, he had stood before the curtain, bowing to 
a mass of upturned faces, white and misty beyond the glare of the 
footlights. One cannot in this world have everything ; but it would 
be something, surely, to be jerked up into public life, official life, 
celebrity of an entirely fresh order. And then some day to be 
Dunville of Dunville Manor, as his forefathers had been! Almost 
he persuaded himself that he was playing a truly heroic part, 
and that the old Dunvilles from their niches in the family vault 
should be applauding him for his splendid abandonment of 
their political principles, as well as of his own little personal 
inclinations. 

And when evening came, his supporters had a flattering tale 
to tell him. The urban portion of the constituency had, accord- 
ing to their information, done rather better for him than had 
been anticipated, and with regard to the outlying districts they 
were full of confidence. The estimate of the least sanguine was 
that he would be found to have left his Conservative antagonist a 
couple of hundred votes or so behind him. 

‘Which,’ remarked Josephine complacently, ‘is all we want 
and more than we need. I don’t mind confessing now, strictly 
between ourselves, that I have had some qualms of doubt latterly. 
Not so much about the discontent of the division with Tory rule 
as about you in your personal capacity. If you had been beaten 
I should have been furious with you, because I should have felt 
that it was all your own fault.’ 

‘And may I hope,’ asked Harold, smiling, ‘that, since I have 
not been beaten, you are the reverse of furious with me? May I 
hope——’ 

She checked him -quickly. ‘Oh, I can’t tell you what you 
may hope for or what you may not until the result is declared at 
noon to-morrow. But so long as your aspirations are not too 
extravagant, I should say that you will have a very fair chance of 
seeing them fulfilled from the moment that you are entitled to 
add “ M.P.” to your name.’ 

She spoke, so far as he could judge, with intention and com- 
prehension. She was evidently pleased with him, as well as 
exultant, and these combined emotions were so becoming to her 
that nobody just then would have dreamed of pronouncing Miss 
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Gardiner a plain woman. Harold, too, was pleased and exultant. 
To win cannot, under any circumstances, be otherwise than 
pleasing, and if Josephine must be regarded as the price of victory, 
there was no denying that in the eyes of most men she would have 
figured rather as its reward. 

Sad and silent were Captain Desborough’s friends that night, 
while the counting of the votes went on, and although encouraging 
rumours from the more distant parts of the constituency caused 
their spirits to revive a little the next morning, the utmost that 
they dared to hope for was a close finish. Mr. Ormond, who called 
at the Rectory on his way to hear the result announced, and who 
offered Dick a lift in his dogeart, did not expect even so much as 
that. 

‘ Desborough has worked like a man,’ said he, ‘and we've all 
done our level best; but the fact of the matter is that we weren’t as 
prepared as we ought to have been. Moreover, we had to contend 
against those rascally Gardiners, with their money-bags. It’s the 
long purse that is bound to win nowadays.’ 

‘Wasn't that rather apt to be the case in the old days ?’ asked 
Dick. 

‘Well, perhaps it was—oh, yes, I daresay it was. Only in 
those days, you see, the purse was in the right hands instead of 
the wrong ones. Which makes all the difference.’ 

Dick laughed aloud. Presently he remarked: ‘It is a good 
many generations since the purse has been in the hands of the 
Dunvilles, anyhow.’ 

‘And do you relish the notion of its coming into their hands 
this way, sir?’ demanded Mr. Ormond, red and gobbling. ‘Are 
you by any chance proud of your precious brother ?’ 

‘IT am not ashamed of him,’ answered Dick quietly. 

‘Then, my dear Dunville, I can’t help telling you that I think 
you ought to be. I quarrel with no man on account of his con- 
victions,’ declared Mr. Ormond (who never failed to quarrel with 
those who did not share his own) ; ‘I can understand there being 
such a person as an honest Radical, though I don’t believe there 
ever was a wise one. But I do despise a fellow who sells himself 
for gold !’ 

‘ But have we any right to assume that Harold is doing so?’ 

‘Well, he doesn’t appear to me to make much secret of the 
circumstance. It’s pretty well understood, isn’t it, that he is 
going to marry old Gardiner’s daughter ?’ 

‘I don’t know; but if he were, it wouldn’t follow that he was 
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selling himself. The question is whether it is just or fair to con- 
demn him for having his own opinions and his own tastes.’ 

‘Oh, excuse me, my dear Dunville,’ returned the old 
gentleman, tartly ; ‘that isn’t the question at all, and I think 
you know it isn’t.’ 

The Reverend Richard, than whom nobody knew better that 
that was not the question, held his peace. Poor old Mr. Ormond 
had very good reasons for being sore and angry, although he had 
put forward others less irrefutable ; the mischief that Harold had 
done with a light heart could never be undone, perhaps. Spec- 
tators, meanwhile, were powerless. 

Spectators in thousands thronged the streets surrounding the 
Town Hall, which building Mr. Ormond entered, Dick preferring 
to remain outside in the dogcart. Plenty of hats were touched 
and some rough hands extended to the parson, whose popularity 
was as wide as the county. 

‘Well, sir,’ said one burly farmer, ‘ I’ve voted same as yourself, 
I expect, though this here Gov’ment ain’t done much for the likes 
of us, nor never will, so far as I can see. But I dunno as I shall 
be much sorrier than you if the young gentleman gets in.’ 

‘ He’s in all right,’ growled another, ‘and a good job, too! 
No more Tories for me, thank ’ee. Farmers’ friends, indeed !— 
wolves in sheep’s clothin’, J calls ’em !’ 

A lean, cadaverous personage in a long black coat and tall hat, 
whom Dick recognised as one of the pillars of local nonconformity, 
volunteered the information that he had departed from the 
principles of a lifetime by recording his suffrage in Captain 
Desborough’s favour. 

‘We frequently ’ear it said,’ he remarked oratorically, ‘ that 
we oughter vote for measures, not men. I tell you, my friends, 
that that is a pernicious fallacy. Let alone that there’s no 
dependence upon what I may call ’alf-’earted promises of dis- 
establishment, I look to the fact that our elected member 
represents ourselves in the councils of the nation, and I, for one— 
I-care not who ’ears me say it !—I, for one, will never willingly 
be represented by a godless play-actor.’ 

‘Cap'n Desborough’s a sportsman and a_ good feller,’ 
somebody else observed. ‘Free-handed, too, from what I can 
learn. Don’t know so much about t’other, nor yet I don’t know 
what money he’s got tospend. I’m for Desborough myself.’ 

Most of them, Dick gathered, were for Desborough, although 
the general opinion seemed to be that they would find themselves 
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outnumbered. Nobody, save the Methodist, appeared to care 
very greatly who won, nor was the result in its political aspect 
alluded to with much interest. Only, it was noticeable that— 
in contradiction to forecasts—those who sported the Radical 
colours were almost exclusively townsmen. Had Harold, after all, 
failed to commend himself to a class which, despite grumblings 
and mutterings, remains instinctively Conservative at heart? Ii 
so, his victory could scarcely be assured. 

But assurance, one way or the other, was imminent, and while 
the observant Rector was forming conjectures from the faces and 
voices around him, the big clock in the market-place struck noon. 
Immediately afterwards the window above the entrance of the 
Town Hall was flung open, some half-dozen figures appeared 
upon the balcony, and then, in an instant, arose a roar and 
hubbub from the assembled multitude which caused Mr. Ormond’s 
mare to plunge wildly. By the time that Dick, who was holding 
the reins, had induced her to stand still, a huge placard was 
exhibited before his eyes, for the sight of which his neighbours’ 
shouts had prepared him : 


DESBOROUGH 5,372 
DUNVILLE 5,198. 


A somewhat narrow majority out of an unusually full poll ; yet, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, a decisive one. 
Dick and others, whose calculations were thus shown to have been 
completely at fault, could but stare and ejaculate, ‘ Who would 
ever have thought it ?’ 

Captain Desborough, addressing his constituents in stentorian 
accents, frankly avowed that he, for his part, was surprised, as well 
as grateful. He had hoped for nothing more, he confessed, than 
to make his friend Mr. Dunville gallop, if he might so express 
himself. Conscious of the disadvantages under which he laboured 
as a stranger in those parts, he regarded his election not so much 
in the light of a personal compliment—which indeed he had no 
right to expect—as of what was far more satisfactory to him, a 
proof that the division reposed unabated confidence in a Ministry 
which, &c., &c. He would only add that it would be his hearty 
endeavour to show himself worthy of the high honour conferred 
upon him, that he intended to make his home in the neighbour- 
hood, and that it was a great pleasure to him to recognise the 
spirit of fair play which had characterised the struggle from start 
to finish. 
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This little oration, especially that part of it which referred to 
the new member’s future, place of residence, was received with 
loud and prolonged cheers. Harold, who followed, was less 
successful, although he spoke much better and said, in graceful 
language, the sort of thing which it is customary for a defeated 
man who has kept his temper to say on such occasions. He must 
deprecate, he declared, the explanation suggested by Captain 
Desborough’s modesty. He preferred, on the contrary, to think 
that of two strangers—‘ for I must, unfortunately, plead guilty to 
being a stranger amongst you, notwithstanding the place of my 
birth ’—they had chosen the one better qualified to attract and 
retain their sympathies. That choice he must be permitted, on 
public grounds, to regret; but perhaps he might also be per- 
mitted to congratulate himself and those who had worked so 
indefatigably for him on the fact that they had reduced by a 
considerable number of votes the Conservative majority in a 
division hitherto obstinately opposed to the cause of progress. 
His supporters, he felt sure, would not be discouraged by defeat ; 
his own conviction was that, had they been provided with a better 
candidate, they would at that moment have been rejoicing in a 
victory. 

‘Oh, you had to say something—you had to say something,’ 
was Sir Joseph’s remark, as Harold withdrew, to an accompaniment 
of applause, not unmingled with laughter. ‘I don’t think that, if 
I had been you, I should have said exactly what you did say; 
but perhaps it doesn’t signify much.’ 

Perhaps it did not signify at all; perhaps nothing in connec- 
tion with this unforeseen reverse signified beyond the dismal cer- 
tainty that it had occurred. Harold, who was not much accus- 
tomed to reverses, was moved towards that despondent view by 
the behaviour of the volatile Josephine. Her glance at him, as 
he approached the spot where she was standing, talking and 
laughing, with a few of her friends, expressed neither displeasure 
nor condolence, only a sort of amused curiosity. 

‘How funny of you to proclaim in public that you were no 
good !’ said she. 

Then she resumed the conversation which his advent had 
interrupted for a moment. ‘Apparently it was the rustics who 
threw us over, after all. I should wonder why, if it were ever 
worth while to wonder why one has lost a game. The reasons 
wouldn’t be far to seek, I daresay; only I really take so little 
interest in the game of politics that I doubt whether I shall 
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meddle with it again in my life. Too tedious, too monotonous, 
too generally unremunerative! Let’s play at something else 
now.’ 

And, on being asked what fresh form of amusement and 
excitement she had to suggest, she replied carelessly, ‘ Well, I 
was rather thinking of Monte Carlo for the rest of the winter ; 
there’s the music, you know, and the human comedy, in addition 
to the tables. But I haven’t had time to make up my mind 

et.’ 
. To Harold, who escorted her downstairs, where Lady Gardiner 
was waiting for her in an open carriage, she said, without a trace 
of disappointment or resentment, ‘I suppose you, too, will have to 
find some other outlet for your energies after this tiresome little 
breakdown. When and where is the new play to appear ?’ 

He answered rather gloomily that he could give her no 
definite information upon that subject as yet. ‘I have been 
rather busy wasting my time down here of late, you see.’ 

‘Ah, yes, to be sure! That is so unfortunate, isn’t it? But 
mind you let me know as soon as anything is settled, for I want 
to see your piece. Possibly Heaven may have meant you to be a 
brilliant playwright; I don’t think, somehow, that Heaven can 
have designed you for an M.P.’ 

Harold, after she had been driven away, said to himself, with 
no little bitterness, that it looked uncommonly as though the 
intention of Heaven had been to make a fool of him. His 
dreams had been dispelled; he had spent, or would shortly be 
called upon to spend, almost the whole of his small fortune; he 
had flung his professional prospects to the winds ; he had all but 
jilted the girl whom he loved, and now he was obviously threat- 
ened with being jilted in his turn. ‘ With the best will in the 
world,’ he muttered, ‘one could hardly contrive to be a bigger 
fool than that—or to look a bigger fool either !’ 

The smart of looking a fool was, for the moment, even sharper 
than that of being one. It spurred him, at any rate, to a deter- 
mination that Miss Gardiner should not throw him over without 
his consent. Hang it all! he had never failed with women yet. 
If he was good for nothing else, he did at least possess the trick 
of winning their affections, and so far he had scarcely exerted 
himself to win Josephine’s. Almost he persuaded himself that he 
must be a little in love with her, so eager was he to gain what 
she seemed to be under the impression that she could so easily 
deny him. Moreover, he was quite sure that he was thoroughly 
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in love with the idea of recovering the old home. He had made 
—or so he told himself—immense sacrifices for that idea; he 
could not and would not now tamely admit that they had been 
made in vain. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


A GOOD LOSER. 


‘THE evening papers have just brought us the news of your 
defeat,’ wrote Shepherd to his former patron and protégé, ‘ and I 
suppose that in common courtesy I ought to say I am sorry to 
hear of it. But, as I can’t say so in common honesty, courtesy 
must go to the wall. Westminster, I imagine, will be able to rub 
on more or less respectably without you, whereas I really doubt 
sometimes whether the contemporary stage can. Anyhow, I have 
something beyond a doubt as to whether this theatre can. Renun- 
ciation, I am sorry to tell you, shows signs of perishing unborn. 
Moore, who funked his part from the first, now declares that he 
will never manage to make it go, and he is determined not to risk 
a fiasco. Rather than do that, he says, he will pay forfeit (though 
we could not legally claim one, I fear), and revive an old piece 
which might run for a couple of months or so, giving him time to 
work up some fresh production. I shall be much disappointed if 
your play falls through ; for I think better and better of it myself, 
and I know who could make its success as assured as any theatri- 
cal venture can be. Pray consider the situation and let me hear 
from you as soon as possible. Of course I am quite in the dark 
with regard to your plans for the future ; but it occurs to me that 
you may, under present circumstances, have some thought of 
returning to the boards, and in that case a splendid opportunity 
would now lie open to you, I believe. The combination of author 
and actor is so rare that this in itself would probably suffice to 
fill the house for many weeks, and Moore, I am certain, would be 
only too glad to meet you half way. You may depend upon it 
that he will agree to any arrangement that you can see your way 
to propose. Let me, as an old friend, take the liberty of im- 
pressing upon you that such a chance as this is most unlikely 
ever to present itself again in your lifetime.’ 

The above missive, which, with many others, reached Harold 
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on the morning after the election, brought the colour into his 
cheeks and a sparkle into his eyes. It was almost like the offer 
of a fortune to aruined man, and his first impulse was to telegraph 
joyful acceptance to his correspondent. But on reflection he 
decided not to act quite so hastily as that. He was going, of 
course, to see Josephine, and it would certainly do no harm to pay 
her the compliment of consulting her. It was, however, in the 
last degree improbable that she would attempt to dissuade him. 
Calling to mind her parting words on the previous day, he per- 
ceived that Fortune was favouring him in a sense unsuspected by 
Shepherd, that nothing was more likely to take Miss Gardiner’s 
restless fancy than the picture of a playwright rescuing his own 
piece by assuming the part in it which was declined, as too diffi- 
cult, by his fellow-actors, and that her interest in him—so 
perilously and avowedly diminished—was susceptible of being re- 
kindled by other and perhaps surer methods than those which he 
had contemplated. 

With a serene countenance, therefore, and with a genial cheer- 
fulness which everybody admired, he received the numerous visits 
of condolence which kept him occupied throughout the morning, and 
more than once was he congratulated upon being ‘a good loser.’ It 
remained to be seen, thought he to himself, whether he was a 
loser at all. Personally, he inclined to believe that he might gain 
by his loss; for he was confident of scoring a triumph in Renun- 
ciation, whereas he had feared from the outset that the House of 
Commons might have pitfalls in store for him. Besides, it was 
something that he could now present himself at the Manor with 
an air of independence which would have been impossible had 
he been returned as member for the division. For in that event 
his first step must perforce have been the humiliating one of 
requesting pecuniary assistance from Sir Joseph. The hired 
conveyance which took him at a later hour from his hotel towards 
Sir Joseph’s residence may have symbolised his fallen estate to 
wayfarers who turned their heads to stare at him as he passed 
through the streets, and who had recently seen him perched upon 
& more imposing equipage, but he himself had no sensation of 
having been worsted. Rather did he feel like one who has recoiled 
in order to leap the farther. 

No sooner had he entered the Manor domain than he overtook 
a stout lady, enveloped in furs, to whom the driver touched his hat, 
and who, in acknowledgment of the salute, called out sharply : 

‘Mind what you are about with that star-gazing brute of 
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yours! You'll be over one of my dogs presently, and then you'll 
be prosecuted with the utmost severity of the law, I can tell 
you !’ 

Harold, jumping out, dismissed the fly and made his bow to 
Lady Gardiner, who nodded to him. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ said she, speaking in short gasps—for 
the weather, though grey and misty, was mild, and she was some- 
what too heavily clad for pedestrian exercise. ‘Sounds inhospit- 
able, I’m afraid, but I can’t help wondering why it’s you! I 
should have thought you would have been off to London by the 
first train in the morning, like Josephine.’ 

‘Is Miss Gardiner in London ?’ asked Harold, visibly dismayed. 

‘ Don’t know, I’m sure ; I forget at what hour the boat-trains 
leave. But she was to be on the Riviera to-morrow, unless she 
decided to stay a day or two in Paris, where she has friends who 
would be glad to. put her up. One blessing about Josephine,’ 
continued Lady Gardiner musingly, ‘is that she always has 
friends everywhere to put her up and chaperon her. It savesa lot 
of bother ; because of course she would go anywhere she wanted 
to go, whether she had friends on the spot or not. Tell me, do 
you notice a difference in Chatterbox’s figure? I do hope it is 
only want of exercise; but servants are so careless, and it would 
be too tiresome if any mishap had occurred!’ 

Too preoccupied with the mishap which had occurred to 
himself to reply, Harold bit his lip in silence. Presently he 
faltered out: ‘I—I suppose Miss Gardiner wanted to go to the 
Riviera.’ 

‘ Well,’ answered the old lady, with a laugh, ‘I suppose she 
wanted to get out of this. That’s always her way when things 
don’t come off. She doesn’t sit still and cry over spilt milk; she 
simply drops the subject and makes some fresh start. It isn’t a 
bad plan, you know.’ 

‘A most excellent plan,’ agreed Harold rather grimly. ‘The 
only quarrel I have with it is that I happen, on this occasion, to 
be the dropped subject.’ 

‘Ah, just so! But didn’t you know that you were sure to be 
dropped unless you headed the poll? That’s why I took it for 
granted that you would have left the neighbourhood. It seemed 
like the natural thing for you to return to your cabbages at 
Covent Garden—or is it Drury Lane? I am so vague about 
theatres, for I never enter them nowadays. Can’t stand the heat 
and the squash.’ 
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Lady Gardiner’s words did not sound very polite; but her 
manner showed that she had not the least intention of being 
offensive. As usual, she was merely giving frank utterance to the 
thoughts that were in her mind, and upon the same simple 
principle she continued : 

‘I daresay you think that Josephine is treating you with scant 
ceremony, after having made so much of you all this time. Well, 
it cuts both ways ; nobody need feel bound to stand upon ceremony 
with her. And I'll tell you another thing which may help to 
soothe your wounded vanity, Mr. Dunville; her bolting off in 
such hot haste is a sort of a compliment to you. Shows, I mean, 
that she doesn’t look upon you as a sheer nonentity, in spite of 
your being a failure. One doesn’t run away from nothing.’ 

This apparent hint (which was not in truth meant to be a hint, 
but was merely the result of Lady Gardiner’s fundamental good 
nature) caused Harold to prick up his ears and take courage. 
There were things which he would have liked very much to say 
to Josephine ; but his being debarred from saying them need not 
prevent him from bringing all the eloquence of an accomplished 
fact to bear upon her, nor perhaps would it prove to his dis- 
advantage in the Jong run that he should seem to accept dismissal. 
He pictured her drawn back unwillingly, but irresistibly, to 
London from the Riviera by reports of his triumph ; he foresaw 
in his mind’s eye a return not less significant than her flight. 
What he clean forgot, in his sudden ardour to run down an elusive 
quarry, was that his affections were engaged elsewhere, and Lady 
Gardiner’s next remark—whether by chance or by design—recalled 
that circumstance to him after a fashion which he did not like. 
She said : 

‘Now that this worrying election is a thing of the past and 
that old Mr. Ormond must be rubbing his hands over the result, 
I shall be allowed to see a little more of my friend Lilian, I hope. 
One of the nicest girls 1 know, taking her all round. A trifle 
old-fashioned, if you like; but none the worse for that, by my 
way of thinking. Js she going to marry your brother?’ 

‘Good Heavens! no, I don’t think so,’ answered Harold, start- 
ing. * What put such an idea into your head ?’ 

‘Somebody— was it Josephine or was it your sister, I wonder ? 
—told me that it was upon the cards. It wouldn’t be a brilliant 
match for her, of course, and he isn’t in his first youth. A good sort, 
though—your brother, I mean—and I shouldn’t be surprised if 
she had sense enough to realise that brilliancy is a poor substitute 
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for the solid domestic virtues which one wants in a husband, 
Yes; all things considered, I shall congratulate her upon having 
made a wise choice if she decides to take him. Won't you come 
in and have a cup of tea? I daresay Sir Joseph is somewhere 
about, if you want to see him; but there isn’t much for you and 
him to say to one another now, is there ?’ 

The invitation was not so cordially given as to tempt Harold, 
who answered: ‘Oh, no; there is nothing further to be said. I 
only called to take leave of you on my way to say good-bye at the 
Rectory; for, as you expected, I am returning to London at 
once.’ 

Lady Gardiner held out a fat, soft hand. ‘Well, good-bye. 
Sorry for your disappointment ; but somebody must be disappointed 
in every contest, and you might, after all, have found Parliament 
a bore. J should, I know! My love to Anne. By the way, I 
wish you would ask your brother to come up and take a look at 
Chatterbox ; he knows as much about dogs as anybody.’ 

Shortly afterwards Harold delivered the first of the messages 
with which he had been charged. The second he was unable to 
give, his brother not being at home. 

‘ Shooting over at Beechwood and thoroughly enjoying himself, 
I hope,’ Anne announced, with a certain complacency’ which 
irritated, and was perhaps not wholly innocent of intention to 
irritate, her hearer; ‘ but he ought to be back soon, now that the 
light has gone. So Josephine has decamped already, has she? 
I told you she would.’ 

‘Did you?’ 

‘Something to that effect, anyhow. And now what are you 
going to do?’ 

Harold shrugged his shoulders. ‘Follow her example, I sup- 
pose. Having put down my stake and lost my money, it only 
remains for me to walk off, whistling, with my hands in my 
empty pockets.’ 

‘Ah, your pockets are pretty empty by this time, no doubt,’ 
remarked Anne with a not unkindly laugh ; ‘ but—whistle and I’ll 
come to you, my lad! My resources, as you know, are limited ; 
still, for the first time in my life, I have some capital to dispose 
of, and if you are in want of a loan, I’ll accommodate you on 
easy terms. For the present, my income amounts to rather more 
than I know how to spend ; so you need not hesitate.’ 

Harold was both surprised and touched. ‘Upon my word, 
that’s awfully good of you, Anne!’ he exclaimed. ‘Although I 
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am not going to borrow of you, and although, as a matter of fact, 
I believe I shall pull through all right, I am really grateful to you 
for thinking of it. All the same,’ he could not help adding, ‘I 
suspect the reason of your offer was that you were afraid I con- 
templated a raid upon Dick. Ah, I see by that truth-telling 
countenance of yours that I have hit the mark! Well, you are 
mistaken ; I am not quite what you think I am, Anne.’ 

‘Oh, I know what you are, Anne declared; ‘I know as well 
as possible what you are—though you don’t! Come to me when 
you want help; don’t apply to people who will demand exorbitant 
interest in one form or another. I have a sort of a weakness for 
you, Harold, and I think that must be because, in spite of my 
grey hair and my wrinkles and my ingrained spinsterhood and all 
the rest of it, [ama woman. I don’t think it is because I am 
your sister.’ 

‘Oh, no, it can’t be that,’ Harold agreed, smiling. ‘ You are 
rather emphatically Dick’s sister, aren’t you?’ 

‘Just so. As long as you refrain from poaching upon Dick’s 
preserves we sha’n’t quarrel, you and I.’ 

Dick’s preserves! That Lilian Ormond should be thus spoken 
of was scarcely to be endured, nor was it credible that she should 
already be willing to accept such a designation. Harold was upon 
the point of saying something very ill-advised when he was 
checked, rather dramatically, by the entrance of the two persons 
whose conjunction so offended his mental vision. They stepped 
in, side by side, smiling and fresh-coloured from the sharp outer 
air, evidently in high spirits and announcing that they had 
brought with them replenishment for the larder. If, on recognis- 
ing Anne’s visitor, one of them became abruptly grave, the other 
looked as pleased as he proclaimed himself to be. Was that 
because he had no longer anything to fear from his defeated and 
rejected junior ? 

‘Hullo, Harold!’ he cried; ‘delighted to see you back again! 
You have come to stay now, I hope.’ 

‘I have come,’ answered Harold, with a mild melancholy, 
suitable to the occasion, ‘to wish you all good-bye. It is about 
time, don’t you think so?’ 

In the conversation which followed, and to which Lilian made 
but few contributions, he played to perfection the part of one 
who meekly accepts dismissal and bears no malice. He was so 
sincerely sorry for himself, so genuinely persuaded, for the time 
being, that the Fates had treated him with exaggerated asperity, 
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than an attitude of contrition was almost forced upon his audience. 
Dick, in particular, seemed to feel bound to apologise for what 
had happened, and even went the length of apologising for his 
own hostile vote. 

‘ But to tell you the truth,’ said he, ‘my conviction was that 
if I had had a hundred votes, I might have given them against 
you without affecting the result. From what I can hear, nobody 
expected things to go as they did; Desborough himself certainly 
didn’t. Well, at any rate, you made a good fight, and there’s no 
disgrace in being on the losing side. I can’t see why you should 
want to turn your back upon us in such a hurry.’ 

Did Lilian see why? She must, at all events, have been 
rather dense, had she failed to understand the motive which 
Harold so delicately and discreetly, yet persistently, insinuated for 
her benefit. Yet she made no sign, save once, when allusion was 
made to the hurry in which Miss Gardiner had been to turn her 
back. Then she glanced up quickly, and for an instant her eyes 
met Harold’s, but were promptly averted. It was really no easy 
matter for him to judge whether he was making any impression 
upon her or not ; but he began to think that he was—and so did 
Anne, who was growing visibly impatient. 

Presently the parlourmaid came in to say, ‘ Mrs. Coppard is 
at the door, sir, and wishes most particular to speak to you for a 
minute, if it wouldn’t be putting you about too much.’ 

Dick rose at once with a sigh. ‘The old trouble I suppose,’ 
he remarked. ‘Coppard is a brute, but he has a shrew for a wife. 
If she begins shouting me down, I shall send for you, Anne; she 
has a wholesome awe of you, and she isn’t a bit afraid of me now, 
worse luck !’ 

Lilian got up at the same moment, but was induced by the 
Rector’s protestations to resume her seat. 

‘Oh, please don’t go before you have had your tea!’ he begged. 
‘I sha’n’t enjoy mine unless you stay, and I don’t mean to be 
detained more than a minute or two by this irate old parishioner, 
who threatens to hale her husband before the magistrates regularly 
once a week.’ 

Presumably, however, it was no such easy matter to get rid of 
Mrs. Coppard ; for at the expiration of fully ten minutes, during 
which Harold behaved in such a fashion as to exasperate his sister, 
the anticipated appeal for help was conveyed to Miss Dunville, 
whose presence in the study was urgently requested. 

‘Oh bother!’ muttered Anne, while she prepared to obey the 
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summons. And then, raising her voice, ‘ Lil,’ said she in despera- 
tion, ‘do you think you can manage to entertain Harold until I 
come back? You won’t find him very heavy on hand if you will 
talk to him about Josephine Gardiner. She is his only subject 
just now, as I daresay you know.’ 

That Parthian dart was of little avail. As soon as the door 
had closed behind his anxious sister Harold remarked, smiling 
sadly : ‘I daresay you know that that subject, to which I was 
bound to pay a good deal of attention while the canvassing went 
on, hasn’t much intrinsic interest for me. There’s another subject 
which does interest me above everything, and I should like to talk 
about it if I might do so without offence.’ 

‘I don’t think you will offend me,’ said Lilian. 

‘I hope I sha’n’t ; but—well, after all, I believe I would rather 
take my chance of offending you than be kept any longer in 
suspense.’ 

It needed some audacity on his part to ask point-blank whether 
there was any truth in current reports which coupled her name 
with his brother’s ; but Harold in his relations with the opposite 
sex was nothing if not audacious. He repeated the substance of 
what he had heard from Lady Gardiner, made passing reference 
to Anne’s undisguised wishes, and wound up by avowing that the 
mere rumour of which he spoke had given him ‘a horrid pang.’ _ 

‘For,’ said he, ‘although I know you like and admire Dick as 
much as we all do, I can’t think that you love him.’ 

‘Anybody,’ returned Lilian, without loss of composure, ‘ might 
love your brother, and any woman who may marry him will be 
extremely fortunate ; but of course the rumours that you have 
heard are all rubbish. He and I have been friends too long to 
trouble ourselves about them, even if they should spread, which 
I should think is unlikely. As far as that goes, there have been 
rather widespread rumours about you and Josephine Gardiner.’ 

‘Qh, inevitably! But you, at least, haven’t taken them for 
more than they are worth, I trust.’ 

‘I don’t know what they are worth,’ Lilian answered, looking 
him straight in the face, ‘but it seemed to me that you were 
doing all you could to encourage them.’ 

He had the readiness to plead guilty atonce. A very powerful 
temptation, which at moments had almost assumed the semblance 
of a duty, had been presented to him, he said, and he had dallied 
with it. ‘That is just the sort of fellow that I am,’ he confessed, 
in an outburst of candour; ‘I hate committing myself; I am 
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always putting off decision until I see what is going to happen. 
First and foremost, I wanted to win the election—a thing I 
couldn’t have done without submitting to all that Miss Gardiner 
demanded, or appeared to demand—and I didn’t look much 
beyond that. Perhaps, if I had won, I should have proposed to 
her, in the hope of restoring the Manor to the family. I can’t 
say whether I should or not; nor can I tell whether she would 
have accepted me or not. What I do know for certain is that 
success would have made a miserable man of me for the rest of 
my days.’ | 

This was quite sincerely said, and it had the effect upon his 
hearer which truth, in no matter what guise, must needs produce 
Jon those to whom it is spoken. When Lilian was asked whether 
she did not consider him a very despicable being, she replied that 
his description of himself did not make him out a very trustworthy 
one; yet her softened expression and intonation seemed to inti- 
mate that he might, for all that, be a lovable one. 

He was not slow to perceive and press his advantage. He 
rejoiced, he declared, in the defeat which had given him back his 
liberty ; he did not even regret the heavy pecuniary loss which 
was one of its accompaniments ; he would have to set his shoulder 
to the wheel once more, that was all, and he knew he had it in 
him toearn as much as he had thrown away ere long. Then, 
while he was expatiating blithely upon the chances of the future, 
and while her smile encouraged him, he had the unhappy inspira- 
tion of confiding to her that he had written a play which, as he 
hoped, would bring him both fame and fortune. 

‘Oh !—yow have written a play?’ Lilian asked, in a rather 
odd voice. 

‘Yes; a thing called Renunciation. It is upon the cards 
now that I myself may act in it; but this is strictly between our- 
selves, please ; I don’t want it to be talked about just yet.’ 

At this moment Anne re-entered the room, with anxious, 
troubled eyes—Anne, whose unwilling absence, had she but known 
it, had been the means of removing all further cause for anxiety, 
‘so far as her younger brother was concerned, from her mind. For 
Lilian now knew that she did not and could not love such a man 
as Harold had, by a few words, revealed himself to be. Nothing, 
she thought, could be more base than his declared intention of 
laying claim to what was not his ; no charge brought against him 
by his worst enemy could have degraded him more irrevocably in 
her eyes than his own avowal had done. Her indignation may 
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have been a trifle overstrained, and it would assuredly have amazed 


b 

I Harold, who, if questioned, would at once have admitted that he 
r was not the original writer of the piece from which he hoped such 
h great things; but her disillusionment, whether warranted or not, 
0 was complete. Infidelity to herself she had been ready to 
t condone ; treachery to Dick she could by no means pardon. She 
d did not, however, betray her sentiments by word or look, and 
at, Harold, when he took leave of her, bore away a lighter heart than 
of he had brought to the Rectory. 
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Stkhim, the Land where the 
Rhododendrons Grow. 


NE evening, whilst dining with some friends in Calcutta, I men- 

tioned that I was shortly going for a little tour in Sikhim, 

whereupon a pretty little woman, smiling sweetly up at me, said, 
* Where is Sikhim ?’ 

Now, this fair lady had spent several summers at Darjeeling, 
the strip of Sikhim ceded to the British in 1835, and she had often 
gone as far as the borders of Independent Sikhim, therefore her 
geographical vagueness (to put it politely) was astounding. 

In consequence of the British expedition to Tibet, everyone 
now knows where Sikhim is, but those who have not been in 
India may not realise its exact position and surroundings, or know 
much of its history, so I hope my readers will not think that I am 
imputing ignorance to them if I give a short account of it. Bounded 
on the south by Bengal, on the west by Nepal, and by Bhotan on the 
south-east, Sikhim has an important neighbour on the north, viz. 
Tibet, to which she is closely allied by religion and race. In 
the coming struggle for the Forbidden Land, one wonders if 
Sikhim will much longer remain that fast disappearing thing— 
a buffer State. 

At present Sikhim is semi-independent—that is, the Rajah is 
subsidised by the Indian Government, and a British Resident is 
planted at the capital, with a small detachment of infantry. 

The Rajah, or King of Sikhim, being of Tibetan descent, is 
much in sympathy with his neighbours on the north, and therefore 
easily influenced by them. He was induced by the powerful Lamas 
of Lhassa, under the instigation of China, to obstruct the opening 
up of trade between India and Tibet. The chief drink of the 
Tibetans and Sikhimese being tea, China has for years been sending 
enormous quantities of brick tea into those countries, and is very 
averse to another tea merchant (India) competing with her, and 
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strenuously objects to the making of trade routes through Sikhim 
to the passes which lead over into Tibet. 

In 1888 the Indian Government was obliged to send up an 
expedition to drive out the Tibetans who were overrunning Sikhim, 
and it was in that year that we took the precaution of installing an 
Englishman and some troops at the capital, in order to prevent any 
further Tibetan invasions and to put a stop to their intrigues with 
the Rajah. 

In 1890, after several years of negotiations, a treaty was made 
between the British Government and the Tibetans, by which the 
latter consented to the opening up of trade between themselves and 
India, and the boundary line of Sikhim and Tibet was settled. 
This treaty has been waste paper, as the Tibetans adhered to nothing 
which had been agreed on. By the aid and advice of the British 
Resident, a great improvement has been effected in Sikhim during 
the last few years ; bridges have been built and better roads made. 
But, whatever happens, Sikhim has three obstacles which will 
prevent its ever being of any use to the Indian Government for hill 
stations. 

First, the formation of the country, there not being a single 
flat piece of land, for Sikhim consists of a succession of sharp ridges 
which get higher and higher, terminating finally in the great Kan- 
chen-janga, the second highest mountain in the world. Then the 
climate is extremely wet, the average rainfall being 146-36 inches ; 
and, worst of all, during certain seasons of the year, land leeches 
make it almost impossible for either man or beast to go through 
Sikhim. 

The Tibetan valley of Choombi, which adjoins Sikhim, is the 
desired land, for it has a dry bracing climate, and would make a 
valuable addition to our Indian health-resorts. It is easy of access 
from India, by way of the Jelap La, a pass which is seldom 
blocked by snow, and which can be ridden over. What will be 
the result of the British expedition to Tibet we shall now shortly 
know. Perhaps the Tibetans’ preference for rancid soupy tea to 
that which is grown in India may be the cause of their losing 
the Choombi Valley. 

The Rajah of Sikhim and his Tibetan wife are both devoted to 
the Choombi Valley, and would much prefer to live there, as they 
find their own country both dull and damp. The Rajah did remove 
to Choombi some time ago, and remained there two years, but we 
compelled him to return. In 1892 he again fled to Tibet by way 
of Nepal, but he was captured by the Nepalese and handed back 
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to the Indian Government, since when he has had to resign himself 
to remaining in Sikhim. 

The Forbidden Land of Tibet has a great fascination for the 
Central Asian traveller, and the mystery which surrounds it per- 
vades even the adjoining countries, and adds considerably to their 
interest. To wander through Sikhim up to the high passes which 
lead over into Tibet is, apart from the magnificent scenery, a real 
botanical excitement, for every day’s march brings the traveller to 
a different type of vegetation. The trees of rhododendrons in full 
flower are alone worth an expedition to see. To the entomologist 
also Sikhim is full of interest, as there are six hundred species of 
butterflies found there, some being of great size and of wonderful 
beauty. A tour in Sikhim is not an easy undertaking even for 
those who do not aim at making any great ascents. The difficul- 
ties are these. With the exception of Gantok, the capital, there are 
no villages where provisions can be obtained, so everything has to 
be taken with you. The roads in many parts being too bad for 
transport ponies, provisions, tents, bedding, &c., have to be carried 
on men’s backs. As the country is sparsely populated, special 
arrangements have to be made for porterage, which cannot be 
done without the sanction of the British Resident. To try to 
travel in Upper Sikhim without proper organisation of coolies 
means disaster. However, I was fortunate enough to be spared all 
anxiety on this point, as Mr. Claud White, the Resident, most kindly 
made all the necessary arrangements for me. He accompanied me 
to Gantok, and then sent on a reliable man with me to give me 
every assistance, so I had nothing to do but to enjoy the magnifi- 
cent scenery and glorious vegetation of that lovely country. 

It was a fine bright afternoon in March when we rode out of 
Darjeeling on our way to the land where the rhododendrons grow. 
Down and down we went to the tea gardens of Badamtam, where 
we stayed the night at the house of a hospitable tea-planter. The 
next day, still descending, we met a stream of men and women 
carrying huge logs of Toon wood (Cedrela Toona) on their backs up 
to the saw-mills, for making tea-chests. These wood porters took 
the inside of the path, in order to rest their heavy loads against 
the bank whilst we passed. My pony shied at all of them, which, 
with a drop on one side, did not make it exactly pleasant going. 

At last we reached the great Rungeet River, which joins the 
Teesta and divides Independent Sikhim from British territory. The 
vegetation here was tropical, and so was the atmosphere, for we 
were over 6000 feet below Darjeeling. 
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Though this stifling valley is dreaded by Europeans because of 
its malariousness, it is the happy home of giant caladiums, para- 
sitical orchids, and ferns. Crossing the river by a suspension bridge, 
we were met hy some of the head men of the district, who had 
come to have an interview with the British Resident. They offered 
us murwa to drink out of a bamboo jug, with a small reed to sip 
it through. This murwa is a kind of beer brewed chiefly from 
millet, and is drunk warm. It might be called a Buddhist drink, 
for a similar beverage, called chang, is much drunk in Ladak. 
Murwa, as well as brick tea, is partaken of by the lamas during 
their religious services, and certainly those who blow the gigantic 
trumpets have some excuse for requiting refreshment. 

Murwa is rather nice, and not at all intoxicating unless taken 
in large quantities. Brick tea, on the other hand, is a horrid mix- 
ture, like dirty greasy soup, and has not the slightest resemblance 
to the tea that we are accustomed to. It is the dust and refuse of 
China tea compressed into a slab or brick. A chunk is cut off and 
boiled with rancid butter or fat, to which some salt and flour are 
added. I have often had to drink it for want of anything better, 
but it never improved on acquaintance. 

After a lovely ride through oak and chestnut forests, steadily 
ascending for two days, we reached Gantok, the capital, late one 
afternoon, having accomplished the fifty-three miles from Dar- 
jeeling in three days. The Residency, a charming chalet built by 
Mr. White, stands well above the village. Gantok cannot be called 
a town, for, with the exception of the lamasery, the palace of the 
Rajah, and the small barracks, it consists only of some scattered 
houses. The garden of the Residency was a delightful mixture of 
Kast and West. The turf was dotted with daffodils and narcissus 
and other European flowers, while from the trees, between which 
there were glorious views of the snows, hung masses of orchids. 
The unhappy frizzled-up orchids which one so often sees in the 
English hothouses can, many of them, trace their origin to cool 
Sikhim, such as coelogynes, cymbidiums, dendrobiums, and a host 
of others. Missing the fresh atmosphere and drenching rains of 
their native land, they drag out a miserable existence, and dis- 
appear, greatly to the surprise of the gardener, who insists on 
treating them as he should those whose homes are in the tropics. 
I once mildly suggested to the head gardener (a most pompous 
person) of one-of the finest gardens in England that some of the 
orchids were in rather too warm a house, and that I had seen 
quantities of the same kind growing at an altitude of 6000 feet, 
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where there was snow on the ground. He looked at me with a 
pitying smile, presented me with a bouquet of roses, and bowed 
himself down the garden path, evidently thankful to be removed 
from the vicinity of such a lunatic. 

We went one morning to pay a visit to the Rajah, or Gyalpo, as 
he is called in Sikhim. We were met outside the palace by the 
dewan (prime minister) and a gigantic lama of 6 feet 8 inches, who 
looked enormous in his long hanging red garments. The Rajah, 
accompanied by his son, met us at the door. This son is the heir, 
his elder brother being a Jama at Lhassa. 

We seated ourselves around a table on chairs covered with rugs, 
the Rajah carefully arranging to sit with his back to the light, he 
being painfully conscious of the hare-lip by which he is frightfully 
disfigured. Into handleless cups of delicate Chinese porcelain, brick 
tea was poured from an immense red pottery teapot, handsomely 
mounted in silver. Each time that I took a sip of the horrid mix- 
ture my cup was replenished, and I began to despair of the enter- 
tainment ever coming to an end. Interviews with native princes, 
where conversation has to be carried on through an interpreter, are 
always most unsatisfactory. One sits smiling inanely at a stolid 
figure, and can never rely on either questions or answers being cor- 
rect. The Rajah and his son wore complete Chinese dress, dark 
blue silk petticoats, and embroidered overcoats, and carried in their 
hands the usual round Chinese hat, with a button in the centre. 
On our leaving, the Rajah presented me with a framed photograph 
of the Rani, or Queen. 

I went to see the Rani another day. She is a pretty, bright, 
gay little woman, not of high birth, being the daughter of one of 
the servants of the Dalai Lama at Lhassa. She talked very viva- 
ciously for an Eastern, and even laughed, which was still more 
unusual, She asked endless questions about our King and Queen, 
and seemed interested and extremely intelligent. Having so much 
more ability than the Rajah, the rumour that the Rani completely 
influences him is doubtless correct. 

The Rani wore Chinese dress, and on her head an extraordinary 
high erection of pearls, turquoise, and coral, threaded on wire, which 
made her look top heavy. Like all Tibetans, the Rani has a fair 
skin, and from seldom going out in the open air her complexion is 
fine and smooth. From the extreme severity of the Tibetan 
climate, the faces of the working women become discoloured and 
leathery early in life, in spite of the application of large quantities 
of grease. 
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All the arrangements for my tour being completed, I started off 
by myself for Upper Sikhim. I had two ponies for my own use and 
a third for the head man. The little army of twenty-two men who 
went with me were chiefly Sikhimite Bhotias, and the rest Lepchas, 
all of them being Buddhists and wearing pigtails. 

Sikhimite Bhotias are a mixed race of Lepcha and Tibetan, and 
are very tall, powerful, defiant-looking men, completely Tibetan in 
appearance. The Lepchas, who are the aborigines of Sikhim, are 
a most charming people, with the gentlest and most pleasing 
manners. They possess a wonderful knowledge of the birds and 
plants of their forests, but they are neither cultivators nor fighters 
like the Nepalese who pour into Sikhim, and they are fast dying out. 

Lobsang, my head man, who was a Sikhimite Bhotia, wore a 
wide-sleeved long Tibetan coat of thick dark-red cloth, pulled up 
in front through a girdle to form a pouch, which acted as a pocket, 
blue breeches, and high boots. A soft black felt hat, which was 
turned up all round in fine weather, and a large turquoise earring 
in his right ear completed the costume. His pigtail had a good deal 
more hair in it than what grew upon his own head. Of the twenty- 
one other men, six were my personal servants and the remainder 
were coolies. Purboo, the Lepcha who was my bearer, looked most 
picturesque in a striped blue and white petticoat and short scarlet 
jacket. He wore on his head a small red and cream-colour straw 
hat like a reversed waste-paper basket, which glittered with talc 
and was further adorned with two peacock’s feathers, which stood 
erect in front. When busy about his work, Purboo always pinned 
up his pigtail, availing himself of any hairpins I dropped. My 
other two attendants, Atté and Dukchung, were the dirtiest and 
most ragged objects, but always so merry and cheerful that it was 
impossible not to join in their laughter when we floundered in the 
mud, fell headlong over branches, and went sprawling down a 
landslip. 

Riding at the head of this strange procession, I crossed Penlong 
La (6250 feet), from which there were lovely views down into the 
deep gorges beneath. Every now and then from across the valley 
there came a sharp roar, and flames would shoot up into the air 
from the burning bamboos which were being cleared away to make 
openings for some strips of cultivation, the loud report being caused 
by the bursting of the joints of the bamboo. 

The banks of the path I crossed over were fringed with maiden- 
hair and a profusion of other ferns. Daphne cannabina was in full 
flower (from the bark of this shrub the natives make paper), and 
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bright-hued rhododendrons made lovely splashes of colour amidst 
the dense bamboo undergrowth. 

Descending to the valley of the Dikchu, we crossed the thunder- 
ing torrent by a good bridge, and climbed the 3000 feet up to 
Tumlong. The sturdy little pony which I had hired in Gantok 
rushed at the steep ascent at a tremendous pace. I held on by his 
mane, and in many places clasped him round the neck to prevent 
slipping back over his tail. Every now and then we floundered 
into a quagmire, when I slid off, and left the pony to fight his own. 
way out. 

» Dragged along by Dukchung, with Atté as train-bearer to the 
shortest of skirts, I struggled on to dry land so encrusted with mud 
that I had to be scraped before I could proceed. Once I thought 
that I could avoid a bad place by climbing up a bank and creeping 
along through the undergrowth at the top. 

I managed to drag myself half-way up, when my two ragged 
attendants rushed at me, screaming, ‘ Leeches! leeches!’ and pulled 
me back. Not till then did I observe that from the overhanging 
branches hung hundreds of these horrible blood-suckers, waiting to 
drop on the unlucky passer-by. To the prevalence of these insati- 
able creatures is attributed the extraordinary scarceness of animal 
life in the Sikhim jungle. The leech seems to find its natural food 
of vegetable juice most uninteresting, and is always on the look-out 
for blood, whether human or animal. 

One day, whilst staying at the Residency at Gantok, a little dog 
rushed into the room where I was sitting, jumped on my knee, 
knocking his head against my arm. Then he rushed wildly round 
the room, banging his head against the furniture. Thinking that 
the dog was mad, I ran and fetched one of the servants, who 
promptly picked out two leeches, filled to repletion, from the 
nostrils of the unfortunate animal. This happened before I had been 
through the jungle, but after my experiences there, not the wildest 
antics of man or beast would have ever surprised me. 

When the delimitation of Tonquin was to be settled on, the 
French insisted on fixing their own time for the transaction. Mr. 
Hart, brother of Sir Robert Hart, who was employed on behalf of 
the Chinese, informed the French officials that they had come out 
at the wrong time of the year, and that the matter had better be 
postponed until after the rains. The French, thinking that this 
was a dodge to outwit them, persisted that the settlement should 
be commenced at once. But one day out in the leech-infested 
jungle was too much for the Frenchmen’s nerves, so they fled back 
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to France, and returned at a season when they were fairly safe from 
these pests. 

Tumlong, which was the capital of Sikhim before the Rajah 
removed to Gantok, is the place where Sir Joseph Hooker was im- 
prisoned in 1849. A few houses and the deserted thatched palace 
are all it consists of. 

A little way off is the Phodang Gompa, or lamasery, surrounded 
by the houses of the lamas. The head lama was too ill to receive 
me, but he sent me a present of oranges, and instructed a young 
lama to show me the image-room, which was smaller and dirtier 
than those I had seen in Ladak. As these image-rooms have no 
windows, light only being admitted by the door, it is difficult to 
distinguish the different objects. By groping around I discovered 
the usual Trinity (three gilt sitting figures above the altar) and 
that the walls were entirely covered with frescoes of hideous demons. 
As it was getting late, I hurried away, for I had a mile further 
to go to reach the rest-house, which is close to another little lamasery 
called Labrong. A thick wetting mist rolled down, completely 
blotting out the snows, and this was followed by sleet, so I arrived 
at my destination wet through. 

In what is called the dry season in Sikhim (October to March) 
it rains for some hours every day. During the other six months 
there is a continuous deluge, when the roads become impassable, 
and bridges are washed away. 

Travelling as I did in the dry season, I nearly always reached 
my destination wet through, my two macintoshes being as useful 
as a cloak of tissue paper. The only part of my wearing apparel 
which really did resist the rain was my solar topi, to which a friend 
had ingeniously given four coats of Aspinall’s enamel. Purboo’s 
beautiful hat was a subject of great anxiety to him, and he always 
carried a huge cotton umbrella to protect it. On arriving at a rest- 
house the precious hat was carefully deposited in a corner of my 
room, where it remained until he was ready to start the next 
morning. 

The doors and windows of the rest-house would not shut, and 
as sleet was falling and a smouldering wood fire was of little use, I 
hastened into bed wrapped in everything I possessed and a sheep- 
skin coat over all. 

A dirty ragged lama arrived the next morning with a message 
from the head lama of the Phodang lamasery to invite me to see 
some dancing mendicant lamas. These mendicant lamas always 
contrive to appear on the scene when a sahib is travelling through 
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the land, and extract alms from him. The whole of my retinue 
scampered down the hill and crowded into the courtyard of the 
lamasery to witness the strange gyrations which in Sikhim, as well 
as in Ladak, form part of the religious ceremonials. A chair covered 
with a rug was placed for me at the entrance of the image-room, 
and then, to the discordant sounds of drums and trumpets, the 
lamas, dressed to represent demons, began their hideous dance. 

Though on a very small scale in comparison with the great devil 
dance at Himis, at which I have been present, the performance at 
Phodang was mysterious and interesting. When the horrible 
capering creatures came very close to me I felt inclined to shrink 
back, though they were not nearly as dreadful as the frenzied 
dancing dervishes of Egypt, who, I think, are positively disgusting. 
My men looked stolidly on at the performance, and did not seem in 
the least impressed, though authorities state that these dances 
frighten the Buddhist onlookers into leading better lives. 

The setting sun was gilding the snows of the Chola Pass when I 
left the lamasery, and before I reached the rest-house it became so 
dark that it was difficult to find the path. 

The march of twelve miles the next day was a hard one. At 
first we ascended by steep zigzags to a ridge of over 8000 feet, the 
track being so slippery that I felt it would be cruelty to the ponies 
to ride, so we all floundered about up to our knees in a mixture of 
snow and red mud. After several bad places, I felt perfectly ex- 
hausted, and it was with great difficulty that I could extricate 
myself, even with the assistance of Atté and Dukchung. Then we 
came to shaly landslips, the crossing of which was rather too ex- 
citing. Coming to one which seemed fairly steady, I tried riding 
over it, but in the middle my pony screamed and whizzed round. 
In an instant I was kneeling on the slippery shale, digging my 
fingers and feet into something which would not hold. The whole 
side of the hill seemed to be moving. Blinded by dust and gasping 
with fright, I crawled along until I touched a rock, when I dragged 
myself up and found that I had reached firm ground, and that the 
pony and Atté had followed me. With a roar the slipping shale 
we had crossed disappeared, crashing down into the abyss below. 
At the next landslip it took the pony and me some minutes before 
we could make up our minds to launch forth. He put out one foot 
and felt the slide, then drew back snorting violently ; but, consoled 
and encouraged by his syce, he was at last induced to start, and 
confidence was restored. Feeling ashamed of my indecision when I 
looked at the heavily laden coolies who had to cross it, I dashed 
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over, and never allowed myself to hesitate again. We went through 
miles of dripping forest until we reached Sumatek, a lonely bungalow 
perched on a ridge of 8100 feet, from which there is the finest 
view of Kanchen-janga in Sikhim. 

In the valley beneath were three or four houses, surrounded by 
some patches of cultivation. The occupants of the houses came 
up to stare at me, and brought with them a chicken and some 
eggs. They went away delighted with the cigarettes and bottles 
of sweets I gave them, the bottles being considered the greatest 
prize of all. 

I was awakened in the night by a sound like people whispering 
in the verandah. Feeling rather alarmed at any persons daring to 
come there—for I was quite alone in the house—I jumped up and 
flung open the doors, ready to face the intruders, but not a creature 
was there. Again there came a faint whisper as if from behind 
the house. Knowing that by the brilliant moonlight I could easily 
see where any one was concealed, I sallied out to examine my sur- 
roundings. Around the corner of the house I was startled by a 
dark object, which proved to be a pile of my various possessions. I 
walked past the shed where all the men were sleeping, but nothing 
but loud snores could be heard. Satisfied that it was only the weird 
whispering of the jungle which had frightened me, I crept back to 
the verandah. In a moment all my alarm vanished before the 
wonderful sight of the moonlight streaming down over the great 
ice slopes. So magnificent was the scene that, entirely forgetful of 
the cold, I remained for a long time gazing at the icy splendour. 
At last a shivering fit reminded me that I had better hurry back 
tomy room. The whispering of the ever restless bamboo had, in 
the meanwhile, developed into purring and ticking, a sound which 
is so fascinating that, huddled in my fur coat, I sat up in my bed 
to listen. The soughing wind came rustling through the branches, 
bringing along strange jungle voices. Great banks of clouds rolled 
up and obscured the moon. Then the wind sank suddenly, and for 
some minutes there was complete silence. A low roar, as from a 
distant city, made me spring up and dash across the room to try 
to barricade the doors and windows with everything available. 
Louder and louder grew the roar, till, with a crash of thunder, the 
storm broke over the rest-house, shaking it to its foundations. 
The doors blew open, but, terrified by the blazing lightning and 
the thud of falling trees, I buried my head in the pillows, and 
wished myself anywhere but in Sikhim. 

The sun was shining when I awoke next morning. I had slept 
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three hours later than the time at which I was to have started. 
There was some excuse, for I had not had an exactly restful night. 
Lobsang expressed great surprise at the wreckage of the forest 
around the bungalow, and that the ground was so thickly covered 
with snow. He was quite unconscious of what had happened during 
the night, for, like all natives of the East, he slept with his head 
swathed, which rendered him deaf to every sound. 

If I found it hard work climbing over fallen trees and creeping 
under boughs, what must it have been to the coolies with their 
loads? But they all took it most good-temperedly, and though it 
was a very slow process, they managed to get through without 
anything being damaged. The plucky little hill ponies scrambled 
over and under in the most astounding way. 

Reaching the top of a small ascent, I looked down a wide ravine 
and saw what quite rewarded me for the fatigues of the day. Out 
of a deep bank of snow a gigantic Rhododendron Falconert, covered 
with magnificent blossoms, reared its head to over thirty feet. A 
little below was another rhododendron, even taller, with beautiful 
large-belled white blooms and deep pink cone-like casings of the 
young leaves, the pink cones convincing me that it was Rhododen- 
dron argenteum. One of the Lepchas, being, like all his race, a 
keen botanist, immediately offered to go and gather some for me. 
I watched him with some anxiety, for the branches began so far 
from the ground that he had to swarm up a long way before he could 
get a footing. Then the branches cracked so loudly that he seemed 
in imminent danger of falling. He insisted on climbing to the top 
to get the finest blooms, and returned triumphant with his arms 
full of these rhododendrons and his clothes torn in shreds. 

We met several parties of men and women from the Lachen 
Valley on their way to Tumlong to buy rice. Amongst them was 
a creature which appeared to be a man, but there was no face, and 
the top of the head was gone. The unfortunate object had been 
scalped by a bear, his eyelids, nose, lips, and ears having been torn 
off. I had seen several cases of scalping before, but this was by 
far the most horrible. We descended through dense jungle to 
Toon, where there is a bungalow; then down over a rocky cliff 
path until we reached the banks of the Teesta, which, a little further 
on, is joined by the Lachen and Lachung rivers. 

Crossing the Lachen by a wooden bridge we came to Choong- 
tang, a small lamasery situated on a high knoll at the junction of 
the Lachen and Lachung valleys. Instead of a lamasery there 
ought to be a little fort here, as it commands the two important 
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roads which lead over into Tibet ; that through the Lachung Valley, 
on the east, to the Donkia, Tata, Ghora, and Tangkar passes, and 
by the Lachen route north to Giaogong and the Kongralamo. 

The Donkia La is the highest, being 18,000 feet. All these 
passes are closed by snow for some months of the year, and in the 
best of weather cannot be easy for troops to go over. 

General Yeatman-Biggs inspected the Lachen route in 1897, 
and found it bad. He took some mules with him, which, being 
roped together, fell over a cliff and were killed, and most of the 
baggage was lost. In preparation for an expedition to Tibet, these 
roads have now been somewhat improved. It is on the Lachen 
and Lachung routes that grazing disputes have arisen with the 
Tibetans, who, for lack of grass on their own side, bring their yaks 
and sheep over the passes to feed in green Sikhim. 

There used to be a solitary lama at the Choongtang lamasery, 
but he was either away on business or had moved on to a more 
populated place. The key of the lamasery was obtained from a 
cottage below, and I established myself very comfortably in a 
spacious apartment over the image-room, which I reached by a log 
ladder. It was a strange place to be staying in, but I found nothing 
to disturb me except the flapping of the prayer-flags, which were 
attached to a pole outside my window. From the wooden balcony 
which ran round the upper storey there was a lovely view across 
the valley, which was studded with scarlet rhododendrons, and on 
to the snowy peaks. 

My spoils of the day, the white-flowered rhododendrons, were 
laid upon the floor. Whilst examining the beautiful red-brown 
leaves of Falconeri, I suddenly felt that the back of my neck had 
become stiff. On putting up my hand, I knocked off some well- 
filled leeches. I seized the offending rhododendrons and flung them 
out of the window, for it was amongst their glossy leaves that the 
bloodsuckers had hidden themselves. 

Purboo lit a fire in my room with some rhododendron logs, which 
smouldered and caused such an irritating smoke that, in spite of 
the cold, I had them removed. I was constantly obliged to use 
rhododendron for firewood, there being nothing else available : my 
sodden garments had to be dried and the stinging smoke endured. 

In the doorway of the image-room stood a large prayer-wheel, 
which groaned and creaked loudly on being turned. My retinue 
kept it in constant motion, this being the only sign of the religion 
of the Choongtang Gompa. A little way below was a large chorten, 
in the niches of which the ashes of the dead are laid. 
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Hearing that the village of Lachen was nearly empty, most of 
the inhabitants having gone down to Tumlong to buy provisions, I 
decided to go up the Lachung Valley instead. Following the right 
bank of the Lachung River, the road runs almost level for the first 
few miles. Then our difficulties began, the path in many places 
being washed away. Shaly slides threatened to shoot us down 
hundreds of feet into the river below, and the torrents of falling 
stones made one wary in selecting the right moment for skipping 
across. The nastiest thing of all was the getting round the corner 
of a cliff on a bamboo scaffolding wedged into the rock. There 
was a precipice on one side, which left no doubt as to the result if 
one fell over. Even Atté and Dukchung, who generally roared 
with laughter at all the unsafe places, seemed subdued. With head 
averted from the yawning chasm, I walked slowly over the bending 
bamboos, and, on regaining the path, considered the probability of 
my spending the rest of my life on the borders of Tibet. One of 
my ponies fought furiously when it came to his turn, but another 
more stolid one was led across first, and he followed with dilated 
eyes. Snuffling excitedly, he rubbed his nose against my shoulder, 
explaining to me how outrageous he thought it to risk such dangers. 

Pursuing our way, crossing and recrossing the river, near which 
grew stunted bushes of scarlet rhododendron, we passed through 
Kedoom. The village of about a dozen houses stands on a flat 
shelf of land, about the only level piece I saw in Sikhim. Here, at 
an elevation of over 6000 feet, peach and apr:cot trees were growing. 
The apricot ripens at a great altitude, and flourishes even on the 
high lands of Tibet, where it is much appreciated. 

On we went through forests of pine, poplar, and holly, and 
emerged on open grassy land, starred with lovely mauve primulas. 
My botanising was put an end to by a herd of yaks galloping down 
to inspect us. Whether they were only curious, like the natives of 
the country, or wished to toss us, as some yaks once did my luggage 
in Ladak, I do not know. All my men fled as fast as their legs 
would carry them, and Lobsang and I made a wide circle to avoid 
the animals. These yaks were very fine beasts, and their bushy 
tails and long fringes of hair swept the ground. 

About a mile from the village, the head man of Lachung, accom- 
panied by several others, came to meet me, their strange greeting 
of putting out the tongue and bending forward the right ear ap- 
pearing more deferential than might be supposed. These men also 
presented me with a strip of drawn white silk, both the salutation 
and offering being a Tibetan custom, the inhabitants of Lachung 
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claiming to be of pure Tibetan origin. The head man persisted in 
taking the reins from me and leading the pony, but I dismounted 
on reaching the river, preferring to cross the staggering bridge on 
foot. 

It began to snow as we entered the village, so I was glad to 
accept quarters in the head man’s house instead of waiting to have 
my tent put up. The room allotted to me was a spacious one, but 
as all the inhabitants of the village crowded in to see the lady who 
was travelling alone, I soon felt nearly suffocated. One old man 
stared stolidly at me for twenty minutes, twirling his prayer-wheel 
the whole time, and muttering, ‘Om mani padmi hum.’ He was 
determined that not even such an unusual excitement should for 
an instant stop his progress heavenward. 

The crowd was still further increased by the arriva] of four huge 
Tibetans, who had come over the Tankar Pass. 

Having distributed sweets and cigarettes amongst them, I sug- 
gested that the room should be cleared. They were most unwilling 
to go, and finally some had to be gently pushed out. The wooden 
partition which divided my room from that occupied by my host 
and his family, and a good many others, was so full of large holes 
that I had my tent hung up on one side so as to escape observation. 
Having got rid of my visitors, I took my solitary candle and in- 
spected my room. In the further corners were two long black 
things which looked like enormous coffins covered with funeral palls. 
I prodded them with a stick, and felt satisfied from their abomin- 
able smell that they were nothing worse than some heaps of black 
yak skins. Still, they made me feel as if I were in a vault, so I 
twisted my little camp bed round to prevent looking at them. 
But, all the same, at the slightest creak I turned to see if anything 
had moved. Windows are never glazed in Upper Sikhim, and the 
piercing wind howled through the chinks of the rough wooden 
shutters, making the tent curtain flap dismally, and snowflakes 
whirled along the floor. Purboo, the Lepcha, was the only one of 
my men in the house, and he rolled himself up on a ledge outside 
my door to prevent its being opened. Thinking that I was secure 
from observation, I sat up in bed with a candle burning beside me, 
and began combing out my hair. To my disgust some leeches 
wriggled down on to the sheet. I flung them on to the burning 
embers, and heard them frizzle with great satisfaction. Some one 
was looking at me, but from where? The side of the room which 
adjoined the rest of the house was completely screened by my tent, 
and it was such a fearful night that not the most inquisitive person 
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could have been induced to stand outside and peer through the 
shutters. I tried writing up my diary to prevent myself from 
getting nervous, but still I had the same disagreeable sensation 
that eyes were fixed upon me. A creaking over my head made me 
look up. Lying flat on the planks above, with their faces pressed 
down between, were two of the Tibetans who had arrived the 
previous afternoon. I settled that matter by extinguishing the 
candle, and I heard them crawl back and drop down into the next 
room, where they soon joined the chorus of snorers. 

Lachung lies at an elevation of 8600 feet, and is the last village 
on this road to Tibet, there being only some herdsmen’s huts a few 
miles farther on, which are occupied for three months of the year. 
The houses stand on terraces, and are built, like those in most 
showy countries, with projecting eaves, and on a foundation of 
stones and posts. 

The Lachung people are very fine looking, but of course 
extremely dirty. Like all the inhabitants of these high lands, they 
neither wash nor change their clothes, and for this, considering the 
severity of the climate, they really have good reasons. But the 
want of soap and water, combined with wearing uncured sheep- 
skin coats, makes one object to their coming too near. 

The brilliant sunshine and delicious bracing air drew me out 
early the next morning from my unpleasant surroundings. On 
appearing at the door, a crowd of people began to collect, and I 
noticed several cases of goitre amongst them. One man, who had 
a most enormous swelling like a bag hanging from his throat, was 
extremely anxious to have the most prominent place in a group 
which I photographed. As the good-looking ones hung back, I 
came to the conclusion that goitre is considered an ornament 
amongst the inhabitants of Lachung. 

The women wore a great many turquoise ornaments and conch- 
shell bracelets. They had pretty striped petticoats, but their 
figures were so enveloped in rough brown jackets that they looked 
very awkward. A great many of the older men walked about 
twirling distaffs. 

Having at last got away from my inquisitive friends, the mutter- 
ing old man with the prayer-wheel being the most persistent, I 
started up the valley, from which branch tracks to the Ghora La 
and Tata La, the main road leading to the Donkia La, which, with 
the exception of the Kongralamo (16,000 feet), brings you down 
into Tibet nearer to Khamba jong (or the fort of Khamba) and 
Gyantse than any other of the passes, 
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I followed for five miles the Lachung River, which emerges 
from an enormous glacier in the Donkia Pass. On each side grassy 
moraines sloped down, with stunted scarlet rhododendrons growing 
in the hollows. Beyond came long lines of dark fir-trees and then 
the glittering snow peaks. The stony ground was carpeted in 
many places with primulas, gentians, saxifrages, and tufted worm- 
wood. 

Beside the scarlet rhododendrons, which were growing in boggy 
places, there were a great many other rhododendrons—a creeping 
one, and some only a foot high. So long as they have their 
roots in a moist place some of the rhododendrons will stand any 
amount of cold, and are found in the Lachung Valley at nearly 
17,000 feet. 

As we got higher the view of the great Kanchen;janga range 
became more and more magnificent, and I caught glimpses of 
further giants which I had not seen before. 

Towards the middle of the day great banks of clouds rolled over 
the mountains, and a thick wetting mist drove me down the valley 
and back to the village. 

Along with us came some Tibetan traders, with a string of 
heavily laden yaks, who had come over the Ghora La. These men, 
in spite of their yak-hair snow-spectacles, had dreadfully bloodshot 
eyes, and one man seemed to be blind. They expressed great 
curiosity about me, and told my men that though they were con- 
tinually passing to and from Sikhim they had never before met 
a woman travelling by herself so far up on the frontier of Tibet. It 
was very tantalising to be within a day’s march of the mysterious 
land and be obliged to turn back. But even if I had had sufficient 
men and provisions for such an expedition, the Tibetan guard, 
which has previously always met the traveller at the top of each of 
these passes, would have prevented my proceeding. With much 
reluctance at leaving this little-known and most interesting part of 
Sikhim, I retraced my steps, and a fortnight later found me in 
Darjeeling. 

I parted with much regret from all the men who had gone with 
me. Lobsang had managed everything admirably for me, and 
Purboo, Atté, and Dukchung were invaluable. 

In these days things go apace, and since I began to write this 
little account of my travels a crisis has taken place in the British 
and Tibetan policy, and the fate of the Forbidden Land hangs in 
the balance. There seems every probability that the veil of 
mystery which surrounds it will be ruthlessly torn aside, and Tibet, 
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the only place left in the world about which any romance remains, 
will be exposed to the vulgar gaze. 

When next I pass through the beautiful valley of Lachung, 
instead of running across landslips and creeping over bamboo 
scaffoldings, I may possibly be whirling along in the Lhassa express. 


M. C. PaGet, 





Astrida’s Lover. 


GLORIOUS morning in early June, and that in a country 

and at a spot where the sun, when he is benignly disposed, 

looks down upon one of the fairest pictures to be seen even among 

the countless beauties revealed by this charming planet as it 

rushes and revolves continually beneath his all-seeing eye—in a 

word, a summer morning in Finland, the land of a thousand lakes 
and of ten thousand streams and rivers. 

Little Astrida von Kolbein jumped out of her bed at five in the 
morning and ran barefoot to the window, for the sun had found 
his way in at every chink of the venetian blind, and she could not 
lie abed longer without first feasting her eyes with the sight of the 
picture she knew and loved so well. 

‘Oh, oh, oh!’ she murmured aloud, as she leant out of the 
open window and looked to this side and that, ‘sunshine and 
sparkle everywhere, and just a cloud or two in the south-west, and 
dear old Voksa rippling in smiles to see me, and the wind south- 
west too, and everything beautiful, and Minna coming down 
to-day, and a lovely day for fishing, and—best of all—Hendrick 
is here, Hendrick is here, dear, dear Hendrick !’ 

Astrida left the blind up and the window wide, and sprang 
back almost at a bound into her bed. 

‘Yes, Hendrick is here,’ she murmured again, as she lay still 
to think quietly over the entrancing prospect ; ‘ but oughtn’t I to 
let Minna have him just for to-day? She has never yet seen 
him, and I want her to know him and like him ; now must I— 
ought I—shall 1? If I don’t, Minna will have to fish with 
Mikki Petersen, and he is Well, I'll lend her Hendrick, just 
for to-day !’ 

Astrida was privately engaged to Hendrick Welleborg, and he 
was down here for a fortnight, living at his own fishing-lodge 
upon the little island in mid-Voksa, perhaps as charming a spot 
as you would find in all Finland, which is saying much. Minna 
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was a school friend of Astrida’s, and was coming for a week’s visit, 
to be taught fishing and swimming and the delights and beauties 
of life on the Voksa when the weather is warm and fine and 
the great salmon-trout in the mood to look favourably upon the 
minnow blue. 

‘May I tell Minna of my engagement?’ Astrida asked her 
mother. But the Baroness von Kolbein shook her head : ‘ No one 
is to know for another year,’ she said ; ‘ you are too young.’ 

Hendrick came over after breakfast. He was a youth of middle 
height, fair—like a true Finn—and good-looking, though perhaps 
betraying about the chin and mouth a certain lack of strength. 
He rang the bell, and asked for the Fréken. The maid Lena, 
grinning as she always did when he came—Hendrick had laugh- 
ingly complained of this, and Lena had been admonished, but she 
continued to grin; she could not help it, it was simple pleasure 
in Fréken Astrida’s happiness—showed him into the ‘ morning 
verandah,’ where Astrida presently came flying to his arms. 

‘ Hendrick, I have sad, horrible news to tell you,’ she began. 

‘Good gracious, what’s the matter?’ he asked, quite startled, 
for Astrida looked dejected and woebegone. 

‘I have been thinking, and I have determined I must lend 
you to Minna, just for to-day. It is only polite, you see, and : 

‘Oh!’ said Hendrick, frowning a little. 

‘I want her to know you and like you ; 

‘Yes, but what about me? shall I like her? I don’t know 
that I care for being pretty nearly all day in a boat with a strange 
girl unless she’s fairly entertaining 

‘Oh, Hendrick, she’s my school friend—or was, two years ago ; 
she’s a darling when she’s in the mood, as of course she will be 
with a man.’ Hendrick laughed aloud. 

‘Is she pretty ?’ he asked, and Astrida replied that she was 
very pretty indeed—much prettier than herself; whereupon 
Hendrick kissed her and said he did not believe it, and so forth, 
and that he would try to bear his day’s separation from his 
beautiful Astrida with resignation. 

‘ Be nice to her, and don’t show her you are bored and want 
me, said Astrida; and Hendrick promised that he would be 
unselfishness itself, and pretend to like the girl for Astrida’s sake, 
even though he should be bored to death by her. 

Minna arrived early. She was a handsome girl, several shades 
darker than Astrida, who was a refined little blond of the Finno- 
Swedish type, with that wonderful fair complexion which is 
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peculiar to the racé—the most delicious and delicate combination 
of pink and white that is to be seen all the world over. Minna 
was somewhat imperious in manner. She looked haughtily at 
Hendrick when he was introduced, but her expression mellowed 
into a condescending satisfaction when her eyes had completed 
their critical scrutiny of his face. Mikki, the pastor’s son, was 
introduced also, but she scarcely glanced at him. Mikki was a 
youth of nineteen and very much in love with Astrida, who 
treated him as a child. He was wanted to-day as cavalier for one 
of the ladies, and now learned to his surprise and delight that he 
was to attend Astrida a-fishing. 

‘We might have a match, your boat against ours, for the 
day, Hendrick suggested, as the party sat in their respective 
craft ready to start. ‘Who catches most trout by weight; all 
under a pound to be thrown back.’ 

‘Yes, yes—a match!’ cried Astrida, clapping her hands. 
Then the two boats glided slowly in different directions over the 
broad Voksa. Each carried a boatman, whose duty was to propel 
the boat slowly—men who knew to a nicety exactly how slowly or 
how fast to move her in order that the minnows might spin in a 
proper and alluring fashion to take the eye of the great hungry 
locht down in Voksa’s unseen depths. A lochi is really a salmon, 
but the word is used by Finns for any trout over five pounds in 
weight, of which there are many, both in this and in other 
Finnish rivers and lakes. 

Astrida and Mikki were good and keen fishers; they knew—none 
better—how much line should he let out, how the rod should 
be held and gently raised and lowered, so that the blue minnow 
with red belts across a white belly should spin in its best and most 
alluring manner. They knew, too, as well as old Lakoo the 
boatman, exactly where the big fish generally lay, deep pools out 
of which they would occasionally dart whensoever appetite insisted 
or the spinning minnow proved irresistible. 

A few small fish were, however, for the first two hours, the sole 
produce of the united skill of the two keen fishers ; and this was 
the more annoying, because Astrida had seen, from a distance, 
that Minna had hooked, while Hendrick had played and landed, 
a fine fish of something like ten pounds, so far as she could judge 
from a distance. 

‘ Beginner’s luck!’ said Mikki; ‘it is always the beginner who 
hooks the biggest fish !’ 

‘I’m glad it was Minna!’ cried Astrida, clapping her hands. 
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‘ There’s plenty of time after coffee, Mikki; the big fish always 
rise best in the evening. We haven't lost our match yet!’ 

At coffee-time Hendrick and Minna had caught fourteen 
pounds of trout to Astrida’s eight pounds. 

It was nine in the evening before Astrida’s luck changed. 
About that hour she uttered an exclamation and lowered the tip 
of her rod, as a good fisher will, to the leap of a big fish. 

‘A lochi, Mikki, and a big one!’ she exclaimed joyously. 
‘ Be careful with the oars, Lakoo.’ 

Out ran the line from Astrida’s reel, forty yards of it. Some- 
thing silver-white leaped high out of the water a hundred feet 
away. ‘Did you see, Mikki?’ cried the girl joyously, winding in 
her line slowly but firmly, only to have it imperiously whirled out 
again by the big trout. The fish made a great fight for life : even 
when Astrida had him at the very boat’s gunwale, and Mikki leant 
over with the net to secure him, he was off again to fight once 
more for life and liberty. Within ten minutes, however, he lay a 
captive, and Astrida clapped her hands over the splendid fellow 
—fourteen pounds if he was an ounce, Lakoo declared, and Lakoo 
generally knew. 

After this Mikki caught a ten-pounder and Astrida another 
fish of seven pounds; and when the match was over it was found, 
to her delight, that Astrida and her companion had just won by 
four pounds. 

‘We must have another match to-morrow,’ cried Hendrick, 
who did not seem greatly depressed by his defeat. ‘Shall we 
take them on again, Fréken Bindemann ?’ 

Minna glanced quickly at Astrida and back to Hendrick. 
‘Certainly,’ she said, ‘if the Herra desires it.’ 

‘Oh, but——’ Astrida began, her face clouding over. She 
paused. ‘ Yes, of course,’ she added a moment later. ‘ We will 
have another match to-morrow. Will you fish, Mikki?’ 

Mikki was only too pleased, and made no secret of his delight ; 
he talked almost incessantly to her until the party dispersed, 
and told his sister when he reached home that he really thought 
he was getting on a little better at last with Astrida Kolbein. 

* Well, don’t get too deeply in love,’ his sister langhed; ‘ there 
is Hendrick Welleborg to be negotiated. Your way is blocked, 
Mikki.’ 

‘Hendrick! I don’t believe she cares an atom for him, or he 
for her ; they took no notice of one another to-day,’ said happy 
Mikki. ‘At any rate, I shall keep pounding at her!’ 
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The maid Hilda, while combing her little mistress’s hair that 
night, remarked upon her pallor and unusual silence. Astrida 
generally chattered from beginning to end of this function. 

‘ The Froéken is not ill ?’ she said anxiously. 

It appeared that the Fréken was only tired ; but, as Hilda told 
Lena presently, this was the first time she had ever heard the 
Fréken complain of fatigue—she that was always so strong and so 
healthy ! 

Astrida cried herself to sleep, after assuring herself a dozen 
times that even though ‘they’ had fished together all day and 
had talked together all the evening, and would be together again 
all to-morrow, she was wicked and disloyal to think it horrid of 
Hendrick, ‘ Just as if I didn’t trust him!’ she sobbed. 

She awoke, however, in better spirits, and made her usual 
barefoot pilgrimage to the window. The morning was a shining 
replica of yesterday, the Voksa as radiant and rippling, the sky 
as beautiful, the wind as soft, the forest-line in the distance as 
suggestive of peace and cool shades. 

‘If only,’ Astrida murmured, getting back into bed, ‘if only 
I had not lent him for another day—two days out of the six that 
remain before he must return to town! Oh!’ 

The match was a repetition of that of the preceding day, 
with this difference, that Minna grew tired of fishing before 
evening fell, and landed with her companion for a stroll in the 
woods, leaving their boatman, Anti, to look after the craft. Mikki 
observed upon the circumstance. 

‘They seem to be very friendly, those two, don’t they, 
Astrida ?’ 

Astrida turned quickly upon him; he had never seen her 
sweet face so disfigured by anger. 

‘And why not?’ she said. ‘Why have I sent them out 
together but that I desire them to be friendly? You speak 
foolishly, Mikki.’ 

That evening Hendrick walked with Astrida in the garden 
after supper. Minna had retired to bed, fatigued. Hendrick was 
kind and tender, and Astrida soon forgot her sorrow. In the 
renewed gladness of her heart she made a confession, ‘I am 
ashamed, Hendrick,’ she said. ‘I have been wicked and jealous 
these two days. I have not trusted you as I ought—I, who asked 
you to accompany Minna and to make friends with her!’ 

Hendrick blushed, though it was too dark for Astrida to see it. 
‘Yes, you paired me with her and went off with Mikki, he said, 
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laughing somewhat awkwardly. ‘I am not jealous of Mikki; why 
should you be of Min—of the Fréken Bindemann ?’ 

‘To-morrow they shall go together and you will fish with me,’ 
she murmured, as Hendrick drew her to him. 

‘I—I’m afraid the Fréken doesn’t want to fish to-morrow; 
she’s tired of it.’ Hendrick hesitated. ‘She—we—have agreed 
that a picnic in the woods would be nice ; the lilies of the valley 
are out, you know, and she , 

‘Oh,’ said Astrida, withdrawing herself from hisarms. ‘ What 
—what a pity, Hendrick! I did so hope I was going to have you 
all to myself.’ 

‘I daresay we shall get together now and then,’ he said; and 
with this and a few more kind words and kisses to comfort her, 
Astrida went to bed fairly happy. She talked to Hilda during the 
haircombing and brushing, but not with her usual cheerfulness. 
This time Hilda made no mistake as to the cause of the Froken’s 
dejection, for old Lakoo the boatman had been up to the mansion 
to supper and had informed the servants that for two days Hen- 
drick Welleborg had fished with the new young lady, neglecting 
their own beloved Fréken ; while Anti, who came up for his supper 
with Lakoo, added that he had seen the Herra walk in the wood 
with his arm round the waist of the new young lady. 

At this there was a general howl of indignation. 

‘ Is it possible that any man could prefer the Fréken Bindemann 
to our own sweet, beautiful Fréken Astrida?’ exclaimed the cook, 
and assuredly the ‘ Noes’ had it. 

The morrow came, and the picnic in the woods was duly held. 
The weather was perfect, the forest radiant with wonderful con- 
trasts of light and shade, and sweet with the perfume of lilies 
that nestled in profusion on every side: there is nothing fairer on 
earth than a Finnish forest in early summer. But, in spite of 
Hendrick’s promise that he and Astrida would doubtless ‘ get 
together now and then,’ it fell out somehow that Minna mono- 
polised him, «nd for the third time Mikki and Astrida spent the 
day with one another in almost unbroken companionship. Astrida 
was for returning home after the four o’clock dinner; she was very 
tired. 

‘I will escort you home and return,’ said Hendrick ; but Astrida 
replied that that would be a pity, since both he and Minna were 
town folk, and enjoyed so little of the delights of the country. 
‘ Mikki will escort me,’ she said. Mikki was charmed to do so, 
and charmed to have been preferred to Hendrick ; being a thick- 
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headed youth, he drew conclusions from Astrida’s words such as 
only a thick-headed youth could have drawn. As to the truth, he 
saw nothing of it. 

‘You are wrong about that Hendrick fellow,’ he told his sister 
at home. ‘ Astrida doesn’t care a scrap for him, or he for 
Astrida !’ 

It would certainly seem that he was right, for during the 
remainder of the time spent by Hendrick in the country he was 
almost exclusively in Minna’s company, and saw but little of 
Astrida, who appeared to avoid him. When Minna returned 
to Wiborg at the end of her week’s visit, Hendrick escorted 
her. 

From that time and until the end of the summer neither the 
quiet woods nor the shining Voksa, nor the great lochi that at 
sundown leaped and wallowed upon his broad waters had any 
attraction for poor Astrida: she lived a silent life within herself, 
doing her best to be the same as ever among her own people, to 
be kind and sisterly to Mikki, who prosecuted his hopeless cam- 
paign with persistence worthy of a better cause, and to seem to 
others the same Astrida as aforetime. 

But Mikki gradually became aware that he toiled in vain; the 
neighbours nodded their heads sagely and said, ‘ Poor child! she 
will never get over it! What a rascal the fellow is! Who would 
have thought it ?’ 

As for Hilda and the rest, they told one another that if the 
Fréken only knew it, she was well rid of the Herra Welleborg ; 
while old Anti added that if only he had suspected this he would 
have set both the Herra and the new Fréken a-swimming when he 
shot the rapids with them on the first day. 

Meanwhile rumours came that Minna Bindemann was 
engaged; Hendrick’s name was mentioned. These rumours, were 
denied, were resuscitated and again denied. Hendrick himself 
wrote—after six months. If Astrida had heard the reports, he 
begged her to disbelieve them. He had behaved badly, and had 
for a very short while lost his heart to Minna; ‘ but believe me, 
Astrida,’ he wrote, ‘that I have suffered for my fault. I do not 
ask you to forgive me, for I feel that I do not deserve forgiveness. 
I do not myself understand how I can have behaved as I did, I 
who—in the depths of my heart—have always loved you best. If 
I dared to hope that one day——’ And so forth. 

‘Could I trust him again, mother,’ Astrida asked, ‘if we met 
and he—and he seemed to love me again ?’ 
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‘He is not worthy of you,’ said the Baroness von Kolbein ; 
‘ forget him, my dear!’ 

‘Oh!’ said Astrida, ‘ how can I, mother? Why, I love him!’ 

‘If that is so, then let us wait and see what will happen,’ 
replied the Baroness, tenderly philosophical. 

That which happened was certainly not the ‘ expected.’ 

Astrida’s brother, the young Baron von Kolbein, a captain in 
the Finnish Guards, wrote to his mother, a month later, that he 
was in love. ‘She is beautiful,’ he wrote, ‘and much sought 
after ; if she accepts me I will tell you her name, not otherwise.’ 
In a second letter he announced his engagement ; the name of his 
jiancée was Minna Bindemann. ‘I flirted with her at first,’ he 
wrote, ‘for Astrida’s sake, to cut Hendrick out, who seemed to 
have gone cracked about her. Why didn’t you tell Minna that 
he and Astrida were engaged? At any rate, don’t blame her for 
what has happened !’ 

Astrida was unaffectedly delighted to hear of her brother's 
engagement to Minna; she had never blamed Minna for last 
summer’s catastrophe. How should she have known? 

‘Oh, that she had known! This summer he will not come,’ 
she sighed. ‘Why may I not tell him that I love him just as 
ever, and that he must, must, must come?’ 

But there was no talk of Hendrick’s coming. On the con- 
trary, her brother Svende wrote at Whitsuntide that he had 
hired Hendrick’s fishing for the summer, and that he and Minna 
would come home for a month. ‘A brother officer of mine will 
stay on the island, and we shall see much of him. Take care, little 
Astrida, of your heart !’ Svende wrote. 

Astrida knew that her heart was past safeguarding ; neverthe- 
less, when Svende arrived with Minna and praised his friend to 
the skies, she developed a feeble interest in him, and felt quite 
anxious to meet him when a fishing party was arranged for the 
evening of his arrival. He was to be Astrida’s cavalier for the 
evening, Minna and Svende taking the other boat. 

It was dark or nearly so when the two boats glided across to 
Hendrick’s island. The new arrival would first entertain his 
guests with coffee and cakes. He stood upon the little landing- 
stage awaiting their arrival, his figure scarcely outlined in the 
dusk. Svende introduced his friend to his sister—‘ My sister 
Astrida—Mr. Penitent Lover,’ he said, speaking Swedish; and 
Astrida thought, ‘ What an extraordinary name!’ 

‘May I walk with you to the lodge ?’ the stranger asked, and 
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Svende called out, ‘We will follow directly, Astrida!’ The 
stranger’s voice was a choky kind of organ, but it seemed never- 
theless to strike some chord in Astrida’s heart, for she started 
and gazed at her companion for a moment, and then suddenly 
screamed out, ‘Svende, it is Hendrick—it is Hendrick !’ 

Svende and Minna reached the lodge before Astrida did, even 
though they gave the other pair a long start. What Astrida and 
her penitent lover may have said or done on the way history 
relateth not; but it is certain that the discussion between them 
was of a satisfactory nature, for it was a rosy, happy, grateful, 
bright-eyed Astrida that rushed to her brother’s arms there, and 
cried, ‘Svende, you wicked, darling brother, how could you play 
me such a trick without warning ? What if I hadn’t—hadn’t for- 
given him !’ 

‘ That’s his look-out,’ Svende laughed ; ‘ he took the odds!’ 


And when, later in the evening, Astrida hooked and played 
and caught a lochi that turned the scale at twenty-one pounds, 
establishing a record for the river, she declared that now she was 
certain this was the happiest day of her life. 


FRED WHISHAW. 
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The Swimming Powers of Animals. 


HE South American traveller Bates makes a remarkable 
statement in his account of the sloth. He says that he saw 
one swim across a river which was five hundred yards wide. 
Commenting on this assertion, I said that I thought Mr. Bates 
must be mistaken, and expressed the opinion that the animal is 
incapable of swimming. Writing to me about this remark of 
mine, Mr. W. H. Hudson asks if there are any mammals at all 
which are unable to swim. This letter has induced me to look up 
my notes on the subject, and give the result of some experiments 
on the swimming powers of animals. 

I cannot believe that the sloth ever voluntarily takes to the 
water, yet I find some writers asserting that ‘it swims ‘well.’ 
Those authors have evidently been misled by Mr. Bates’s error, 
Bates being looked upon as an eminent authority on South 
American natural history. 

The general ideas about the sloth are wrong. On the ground 
it is an awkward and nearly helpless animal ; in the trees it is so 
active that its arch-enemy, the jaguar, has great difficulty in 
capturing it; in fact, seldom does so except by surprise. The 
sloth never willingly leaves the trees. It only does so to gain 
some fresh position which it cannot reach by climbing from 
bough to bough. Like the rabbit, the sloth never drinks; and 
I have never seen one approach the water. It is only on rare 
occasions that I have succeeded in getting possession of one alive. 

On one occasion I sent some Indians up a tree to capture a 
three-toed sloth, or ai (Bradypus tridactylus) ; and they succeeded 
in cutting off its retreat to other trees, and driving it to the ends 
of some small branches which overhung a deep pool. It could 
only be captured by cutting the branches and letting it fall into 
the water. Here it exhibited great distres, crying piteously, and 
making futile efforts to climb the steep banks of the pool. It 
did not endeavour to escape by swimming across the water, and 
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permitted itself to be lifted out by hand. This seems to show 
that it was not gifted with any great swimming powers. 

But it should be remarked that it had been completely 
immersed and wetted in its fall; and that some heavy animals, 
which can swim after a fashion, will drown as they float if their 
fur is completely saturated. This is the case with rabbits and 
many of the mouse tribe. The common mouse, and the field 
mouse, can only swim a few yards; they drown in the act of 
swimming. The same is also true of the rabbit, and most 
(perhaps all) small cats, though lions and tigers swim well, and 
often cross large rivers, as do the large cats of America—that is, 
the puma and the jaguar. The latter deserves the name of the 
water-cat ; for it habitually haunts large rivers and lakes, and, 
contrary to the habits of all other cats, seems to love the water. 
None of the American small cats ever voluntarily enter water, but 
they fish from the banks of streams and from partly submerged 
roots, &c., clawing the fish out as they swim past. 

Though the rabbit cannot swim, and avoids damp situations, 
the hare, as is generally known, swims well; and so, indeed, do 
the great majority of mammals. 

All deer are expert and most graceful swimmers; and in this 
they are equalled by the horse. The latter animal can swim for 
miles without becoming exhausted. Horses have been known to 
cross the Niagara River from the American to the Canadian 
side for the purpose of returning to their old stables. It may 
be useful to give a few hints on crossing rivers with horses. 
A mounted man should slip off behind, and, holding lightly by 
the animal’s tail, permit himself to be towed across. This 
method puts the least strain on the horse, and is the safest 
for the man. The horse, also, should be permitted to take its 
own way. It is remarkable with what strange instinct (or is it 
reason ?) it will choose the best landing-place on the opposite 
bank, avoiding dangerous currents and quicksands—at any rate, 
this is my experience with American horses. 

With the exception of aquatic animals, the bear is probably 
the strongest and best swimmer among mammals. I have known 
the American black bear to swim across small lakes, and arms of 
the larger bodies of water, a distance of at least twenty miles 
without a break, and though many bears have, no doubt, reached 
the island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on ice floes, I 
am sure others have swum thither from the mainland, travelling 
probably, in some instances, thirty miles through the water. No 
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black bear will go a yard out of its way to avoid water, but passes 
straight through any river or lake that lies in its way. The 
grizzly bear is mostly an inhabitant of dry, rocky tracts ; but even 
grizzlies often take to the water, for no perceptible cause except 
love of it. 

Though the mouse cannot swim further than a few yards, 
the rat is a powerful swimmer, and the river that will bar its 
course must not only be broad but of strong current also. Lem- 
mings and other small rodents are also good swimmers ; but there 
are some small mammals that have as great a dread of water as 
they have of fire; among them the American squirrel. This little 
animal, like the mouse, can swim only a very few yards, when 
it drowns, the carcase remaining afloat long after death. 

The mole also, though a powerful swimmer, drowns very 
rapidly, the reason in this case, as in the others, appearing to be 
an inability to hold the nostrils above the ripple of the water. 
Probably they would live a considerable time if they remained 
motionless and simply floated; but it is a remarkable fact that 
all animals, except man and monkeys, strike out and naturally go 
through the motions of swimming. I include birds among the 
animals ; but of these we shall treat presently. 

Monkeys cannot swim, and have a great dread of water. If 
they drop accidentally into a river, which they sometimes do 
when squabbling among themselves, or when they are pursued by 
an enemy, they seldom succeed in struggling out, but are speedily 
drowned. 

I should have added that bats, also, are helpless in the water, 
and perhaps drown more speedily than any other mammal, though 
I have but seldom seem them in the water. A few were knocked 
into the river in an attempt to secure them in a net fixed toa 
pole ; and I once saw one plunge into the water in its attempt to 
elude a hawk—-species not ascertained, but probably a buzzard, a 
bird which, in America, frequently hawks in the dusk of evening. 

There are many small mammals which, though good swimmers, 
dread the water exceedingly, and a river of very moderate width 
limits their habitat in a country as effectually as would the ocean. 
These are mostly the inhabitants of dry sandy plains or rocky 
districts. I do not say that the armadillo is one of these 
animals, but, though armadillos can swim well, they evince 
great terror of being immersed in water, and will struggle 
violently to prevent it. Once in, however, they act very differ- 
ently from the sloth, and swim away rapidly to escape. 
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Everybody knows how much dogs differ in their ability as 
swimmers, retrievers and water spaniels being the water-dogs par 
excellence. A Russian retriever which I once owned was remark- 
able as a water-dog, preferring the sea to fresh water for his bath. 
He often swam so far out that I lost sight of him, and could not 
find him, even through a glass. He must have gone at least two 
or three miles straight out to sea, and several times I gave him 
up for lost. He always, however, came straight back to the spot 
whence he started. The liking of this dog for tallow was so 
great that he would eat all the candles he could find in the house, 
searching the bedrooms for them. He often took them when 
lighted from the tables; and he was so fierce that nobody dare 
interfere with him unless his master was at hand. 

There is the same difference regarding liking for the water 
among wild animals of the dog kind as there is among the 
domestic animals. Wolves, though they can swim tolerably well, 
never care to enter the water except to escape pursuit. They 
will not enter it after their prey, as dogs do, but will gallop round 
a lake or pond to meet the escaping victim. If the latter cross a 
river, the wolves at once give up the chase. 

Foxes take to the water much more readily than wolves; but 
even these are not fond of it—I am speaking, of course, of American 
foxes. It is singular that the Arctic fox, which is found only on or 
near the coasts, is far more reluctant to wet its fur than are the 
other foxes, known as black, red, grey, cross-foxes, &c., which are, 
however, all one species, as I have conclusively proved by finding 
all the various colours in one litter over and over again. 

I have never seen any of the American porcupines (called tree- 
porcupines) in the water; but I found one drowned in a South 
American river. I conclude, therefore, that they cannot swim. 

We come now to birds. One would expect that the light 
bodies of birds, with their bones full of air-cells, would be admir- 
ably adapted to keep them afloat. Such is not the case, however. 

Birds drown more rapidly than most other animals that can 
swim at all. When they fall into the water, most species are sub- 
merged with the exception of the head and a very small part of 
the neck. They at once strike out with their legs, but never use 
their wings, swimming in an aimless fashion, or often imvoluntarily 
making a great circuit. They die in a very few minutes; which 
is the more remarkable as the head seems to be kept above 
water to the last ; and I am inclined to think that they die rather 
from shock than from actual drowning. These remarks do not apply 
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to wounded birds; but it seems not to matter whether or not the 
bird has been winged before falling into the water. The results 
are the same. 

With regard to natatorial birds, these swim and dive well, even 
after being severely wounded ; but there are many water-fowl which 
do not dive, which either rise from the water with great difficulty 
or cannot rise at all, if the whole of their feathers are wetted. 
All persons who have carefully watched gulls must have noticed 
how reluctant they are to wet the feathers of their wings. When 
they drop on to the sea, the wings are stretched up out of the 
way, and when the bird is settled on the surface of the water, 
carefully crossed.on the back where the wet cannot reach them. 

Many gulls, if plunged under the water, cannot rise until 
the feathers have dried. In such circumstances they swim for 
rocks, or raise their wings the better to catch the rays of the sun. 
Neither can coots and moorhens rise if they are thoroughly 
wetted.. These latter birds, with divers and some others, are 
heavy flyers at the best of times. The divers trust more to their 
tricks and subterfuges than to actual flight. I found it a difficult 
task to compel the great divers to rise. 

Small birds, such as finches, thrushes, jays, &c., have no power 
of progression at all in the water; and though they do not 
immediately sink, yet they drown very speedily. 

Such birds as ducks, geese, &c., are provided with oil-glands, 
from which they keep their feathers greased. I believe that 
all water-fow] have this means of rendering their feathers partly 
impervious to the penetration of wet ; and though in some the 
oil is not sufficient in quantity to prevent the feathers of the 
back from becoming wet, this does not seem to be the case with 
the duck, which rises more easily from the surface of the water 
than any other natatorial bird. All I can say further with regard to 
ducks and geese is that wounded birds, falling from a height that 
caused them to reach the water with force enough to bury them 
beneath it for a moment, and thus ensure their complete wetting, 
would yet sometimes immediately rise again, which was never the 
case with gulls. Wounded ducks and geese are always more 
difficult to run down and secure in the water than any other kind 
of birds, divers excepted. 

All reptiles can swim, but toads and many lizards never volun- 
tarily take to the water, and, if put into it, will get out again as 
speedily as possible. They can swim, and never drown. Snakes 
are expert swimmers; and many of them, of strictly terrestrial 
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species, will swim with facility if thrown into the water. Others, 
that are not in any respect organised for a natatorial life, fre- 
quently enter streams from choice, and probably in search of 
rey. 

: I think it is impossible to drown a tortoise. At any rate, it will 
speedily revive after being submerged many hours. The species 
can all swim, though many of them rather float than propel them- 
selves. I have never seen them described as amphibious animals, 
but such, I think, they are. 

Among lower animals the Arachnide are the easiest drowned, 
and the Coleoptera the hardest to destroy by means of submersion. 
In South America, I, not knowing how otherwise to destroy the 
large beetles I wished to preserve, in such a way as to prevent 
torturing them, tried to drown them. In a few minutes they 
were insensible and appeared to be dead ; but after a submergence 
of a hundred hours, they recovered in a few minutes when 
taken out of the water, and were as lively as ever. These beetles 
do not sink, and can swim well; and if they accidentally fall into 
the water, usually succeed in crawling out again. 

It is very different with spiders. These creatures do not 
even struggle in the water. They sink rapidly, spread out their 
legs, and are dead in two or three minutes. Even the large 
bird-eating spiders of Brazil, fierce and aggressive as they are, 
succumb the minute after they are placed in the water. They 
make no efforts to save themselves. The same remarks are 
applicable to the scorpions ; but it should be noted that Arachnide 
are more easily killed than any of those minute animals which are 
popularly called insects. The slightest prick in the thorax with 
a needle results in the speedy death of a spider or a scorpion. 

But some spiders glide on the surface of the water so 
quickly that the eye can scarcely follow their movements. 
I have even noticed a small spider riding on the waves of the 
sea on several parts of the coast of South America. It is 
never submerged; but when the water is unusually rough it 
mysteriously disappears, coming ashore, as I suppose, and hiding 
among the stones. 

Insects generally can swim, and the specific gravity of nearly 
all of them is much less than that of water. There are scarcely 
any creatures, from the highest to the lowest, in the animal king- 
dom that cannot float buoyantly. Earthworms, caterpillars, and 
grubs sink; and immersion is usually fatal to butterflies and 
moths; but I do not know of any others than these, and those 
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previously mentioned, which have not a fair chance of getting out 
of the water if they accidentally fall in. I have seen small flies 
rapidly swim a distance of quite twenty yards to the bank of a 
river, climb up a blade of grass, and, after waiting for their wings 
to dry, fly gaily away. Insects falling into the water have far 
more to dread from predacious fishes than from the mere immer- 
sion, though of course many are lost. 

On the theory, scientific or physical, of the swimming powers 
of animals I cannot enter. Whether their skill in natation is 
the outcome of experience, reason, or instinct is matter of opinion. 
As I find that the young of animals which are good swimmers (as 
the dog, jaguar, and even the otter) have no notion of swimming 
until they attain a certain age and have had some experience, my 
own opinion is that their powers are not merely instinctive ; and 
I am disposed to place them on the same footing as human beings. 
I have long been of opinion that animals have reasoning powers— 
some of them very great reasoning powers—but that has only 
incidental connection with my present subject. 

What I would say is that human beings have greater swim- 
ming powers than most of the lower animals, but few individuals 
develop those powers. Indeed, it is more than probable that not 
one man in fifty can swim at all, simply because he has never 
learned to, or lacks the nerve to act aright when he unexpectedly 
finds himself in the water. Recently a man, in endeavouring to 
swim across the English Channel, is said to have swum a distance 
of thirty miles. The only land animal I have seen swim a 
distance nearly as great as this was an American black bear ; 
but American deer sometimes swim a distance of twelve or 
fourteen miles at a stretch. The Russian retriever alluded to 
above once followed a canoe for nine miles, but he was much 
exhausted at the end of that distance. A friend who is fond of 
coursing says that hares are found on islets on the Essex coast 
which are a mile from the shore, and I have known rats in 
America swim across rivers which were a mile and a quarter to 
two miles wide; but, unfortunately, I have only such trivial 
records of the distances animals can swim. A systematic table 
of their powers in this respect would be of great value to the 
naturalist, 
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Miss Fenella. 


I. 


F Miss Fenella was not deeply loved in Mirbrook, she was 
| highly esteemed. The small town felt a certain pride in 
her. She was not called a ‘ sweet woman,’ but she was often called 
true as steel. She had never been known to doa mean action; and 
mean people seemed to contract visibly in her presence, though 
she uttered no criticism. Audibly she criticised no one—though 
there sometimes shone in her eyes a light ironic yet tolerant. 
She was a strong, silent woman. It was rumoured that she was 
sceptical, like her father, the old doctor, who had died twelve 
years ago—but if she were, she had never said so. She proffered 
no confession, whether of doubt or faith, but her steady refusal 
wholly to identify herself with the Zionists, whose chapel she 
attended, made the rigidly orthodox look on her with a certain 
suspicion—not unmingled with respect. Her religious experience, 
they feared, was defective, yet they surmised that the Almighty 
would take into account her sterling moral qualities, and were 
vaguely relieved that He, not they, had to classify Miss Fenella. 

Everyone had called her Miss Fenella while her elder sister 
lived, and the name clung to her when she was left alone. It 
suited her—the clear pallor of the face, framed in grey hair, the 
firm lines of the lips, with their hint of gentle austerity. She 
was only thirty-five, but she sometimes looked ten years older. 
She had had a hard life. Her father had died suddenly, leaving 
his two daughters, one an invalid, almost penniless. Fenella at 
his death took up her burden uncomplainingly. She moved 
into a smaller house, sent away all the servants but one elderly 
woman, gave music-lessons, and eked out her income by taking a 
lodger, a lady lodger first, then a rheumatic old gentleman. She 
worked hard for ten years, and then her sister died. She had not 
been an ideal invalid—she had often been querulous and impatient— 
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but Fenella had loved her, with the love of a strong nature for a 
weak one, and had put aside for her the thought of any other love. 
There had once been a whisper of romance—a young doctor who 
had come to assist her father, and who, the townsfolk said, had 
been very friendly with Miss Fenella, when her grey hair was a 
lovely brown. But it had come to nothing. Miss Fenella had 
made him understand, when the two women were left alone, that 
her one thought now must be for Mattie, and he had gone away, 
and in course of time married another woman. Her thoughts of 
him, across many laborious years, were almost like a dream of a 
bygone existence. More and more, her interests had centred in 
the exacting invalid, whose hold on life seemed at once so weak and 
so tenacious—who died at last of a disease which many had begun 
to suspect was imaginary. Miss Fenella bore her death, as she had 
borne every other calamity, so quietly that people did not know 
how much she felt, or if she felt anything; they could not guess 
that in her heart there was often something resembling despair. 
She taught her pupils as carefully as ever ; she went regularly on 
Sunday mornings to the little dissenting chapel which all her folk 
had frequented. For years Mattie had liked to hear every detail 
—the text, the sermon, the new dresses—who had spoken to 
Fenella, and with whom she had walked home. Now Mattie was 
dead ; but there was still Hannah to be considered. Hannah 
would be ‘ upset’ if she departed from the old custom. Miss Fenella 
had always been very careful to ‘ upset’ no one, whether by deeds 
or doubts. The sky was dark enough; but if Mattie, and many 
another poor soul, gained hope and comfort from believing in the 
light of a certain star, to what purpose should Fenella protest 
that to her it was invisible? Their eyes might be right and hers 
wrong. She accepted their testimony with gentle deference, 
though, being perfectly sincere, she added none of her own. She 
bore her spiritual burden alone, as she bore all other burdens, 
and often wondered secretly—one always has time to wonder— 
whether God had forgotten her. That surmise did rot rouse her 
righteous indignation. She was one who lived by remembering, 
not by tokens of remembrance, and her inner life did not fascinate 
her simply because it was hers. Moreover, being a busy woman, 
with a philosophic vein, she reflected that God must have a very 
great deal to do. And she went on with her own work in 4 
certain grey peace. 

Her best friend was her violin. That violin had a history : it 
was old and really valuable. It had belonged to her father’s 
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younger brother—dead now, like nearly all the other people whom 
Miss Fenella had loved. He had been a splendid amateur musician, 
and he had taught Fenella all the music she knew. He was a 
good pianist, but the violin was his specialty, as it was hers, 
though pecuniarily she found the art useless. Mirbrook was one 
of the most unmusical of small towns, and it never occurred to its 
inhabitants to learn, or wish their children to learn, anything but 
the piano. For this Fenella was not sorry—she could hardly have 
borne the perpetual violin discords that a dull pupil would produce 
on her favourite instrument. Her father and Mattie, all the 
friends she ever had, loved her violin; it was instinct with old 
memories, that woke as she drew her bow across the strings. And 
now, since Hannah cared nothing for music, she grew to look upon 
it as a solitary traveller looks upon the slender stream of water in 
the wilderness, that is only dear to him. 

When this story opens, Miss Fenella had no lodgers, and since 
Mattie’s death made it possible for her and old Hannah to live 
somewhat frugally on the music-fees alone, she was in no hurry to 
let her rooms. Ifa suitable person turned up, well and good: in 
the meantime, they could manage. Things were in this position, 
when one Monday morning Fenella was startled by a visit from 
the Rev. Mr. Marshall, superintendent of the circuit of which 
Mirbrook formed a part. The ministers had visited Mattie regu- 
larly, but they were rather shy of Miss Fenella. She was not 
the kind of person on whom they felt inclined to bestow spiritual 
counsel at random, and Mr. Marshall himself had sometimes 
turned away from the door with a humiliating consciousness 
that he who was expected to ‘ sow beside all waters,’ had withheld 
his hand, purely through a nervous fear of sowing the wrong seed. 

But on this occasion his errand was purely practical. 

‘ Miss Blake,’ he began, ‘we are in a dilemma. Can you board 
and lodge the supply ? Heis coming on Wednesday. Mrs. Jackson 
has entirely fallen through, and so has Mrs. Hawkins. I have 
not a soul to turn to but yourself, and I think you would find 
Mr. Maxwell an excellent—indeed, a delightful—young man, a 
true Christian. No one could look after him as you could; and 
I hope that in six months Mr. Burroughs will be back at his post. 
At present he is ordered south, as you know.’ 

Yes, Fenella knew. She had heard that a ‘supply’ was 
coming, but the information had not interested her. Her face 
fell involuntarily at Mr. Marshall’s proposal. She knew the type 
of young man—at least, she thought she did. But she suffered 
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under the disadvantage of never in her life having refused to do 
a favour, if possible. And the rooms were empty! 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said, rather blankly, ‘ you can send him here if 
you like! You know my terms, don’t you ?—or perhaps I had 
better reduce them a little for a minister. A pound a week for 
board and two rooms—lI can’t very well manage for less than that. 
I will do my best, but I am a very busy person, and , 

She paused, It had been on her lips to ask whether the young 
man would expect to conduct family worship more than once a 
day ; but, on reflection, she forbore, and subsided into her habitual 
silence. The minister soon left, and she went somewhat heavy- 
heartedly into the kitchen, to tell the news to old Hannah. But 
Hannah received it with distinct approval. 

‘It will be a bit of company for you, Miss Fenella!’ said she. 
* Maybe he’s a right nice young man, that'll freshen us all up.’ 

‘Oh, I hope not!’ said Fenella. ‘I don’t want company, 
Hannah! I have too much todo. Most likely he will spend all 
his time in playing croquet with the Brownes. That is what most 
of the young ministers do who come here!’ 

‘ Ah, there was Mr. Jenkins,’ said Hannah reflectively. ‘He 
was never off the Miss Brownes’ doorstep. They did say he got 
himself engaged to all three of them, but nothing ever came of it. 
They’re handsome ladies too, Miss Fenella, but I was never one 
that held with forward ways with gentlemen—and they’re not so 
young as they used to be, for all their croquet.’ 

‘None of us are, Hannah,’ said Miss Fenella. ‘Ah, here is 
Nelly’s ring—I’ll go: don’t take your hands out of the flour.’ 

And Fenella turned to the door to receive her next music- 
pupil. 





II. 


Miss FeNELLA, having accepted the inevitable, did not exactly 
meet it halfway. The young minister, however aggressively 
evangelical, would not probably remain more than half a year, 
and apart from the Miss Brownes and their croquet, he would 
have sermons to write, and many meetings to attend, so that she 
was not likely to see much of him. She would earn a few 
shillings every week by letting the rooms, and might buy herself 
a winter cloak and some snow-shoes, as well as Hannah’s Christmas 
present, and gifts for various old pensioners whom she never 
forgot. Yet she woke on Wednesday morning with a sense of 
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regret. The post brought a brief note, signed ‘ Hugh Maxwell,’ 
announcing that the writer would probably reach Mirbrook at six 
in the evening, and she felt relieved that he was not coming 
earlier. Her last pupil was due at three: she could have a good 
violin practice from four to half-past five. It would be well to 
secure this, since the young man might be studious, or nervous, 
and object to the violin. So she went on peacefully with her 
music-lessons, ouly once interrupted by Hannah, who came from 
her baking-boara to ask ‘whether the minister would like rock- 
cakes or buns ?’ 

‘ Why, Hannah,’ said Fenella, shutting the door carefully upon 
her pupil, ‘ how can I know? I should think—if he is at all like 
Mr. Jenkins—I should think you had better make both, and put 
in plenty of raisins, and lemon-peel, poor fellow! Bake enough, 
then on Saturday I shall have time to cook myself.’ 

‘It’s no trouble, Miss Fenella,’ said Hannah stoutly. ‘ But 
as for your saying “ poor fellow,” I shouldn’t wonder if the Lord 
had sent him, and I believe he'll be a consecrated young man, and 
a blessing in disguise.’ 

‘Do you, Hannah?’ Fenella replied dubiously. ‘ Well, 
perhaps he will—I’m sure I hope so!’ 

And she returned to her pupil, half smiling, half sighing. 
Hannah was one of the people who, in spite of all their love and 
trust for her, perpetually regretted that she did not join the church. 
And Fenella could not join the church, even to please Hannah, 
whom she would have done much to please. The Zionists laid 
great stress on what they called the inward witness—something 
of which Fenella was destitute, or which, at all events, always 
resolved itself into a consciousness of the next duty to be done. 
All through her life she had quietly repressed her emotions. 
They had remained strong and vivid—repressed emotions often 
do—but she had been silent in her pain, very silent in her joy, 
and presented an unmoved surface to the world. It had been 
partly innate reserve, partly the instinctive desire to perturb no 
one. Highly strung people thought her excellent but phlegmatic, 
and Zionists sometimes accused her of ‘cold morality.’ Their 
own was apt to be glowing, and they wore their souls on their 
sleeves. Miss Fenella’s soul was perhaps morbidly shy, and never 
expressed itself save in action. Still she liked the Zionists, for 
old sake’s sake, also because when they forgot their souls they 
were human, simple, and kindly. 

By-and-by the last pupil was gone. Fenella drank a hasty 
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cup of tea, and settled down to her violin. The day was dark 
already—the March evening was closing in ; she chose the further 
end of the drawing-room, to catch the light from the window, and 
half an hour later was so absorbed in her playing that she never 
heard an irresolute tap, nor a brief colloquy, in smothered tones, 
outside the door, to which her back was turned. It opened softly, 
and two figures entered—Hannah’s and another; but she neither 
saw nor heard. She was playing-a long sonata, and when at last 
it ended she. laid down her bow with a sigh. Into that sigh 
Hannah’s voice broke. 

‘ Miss Fenella, here’s the minister. He drove over instead of 
coming by train, and he wouldn’t let me stop your playing. 
And shall I make tea for him, please ?’ 

‘No,’ said Hugh Maxwell, advancing into the light from the 
window ; ‘I don’t want any tea, Miss Blake; I had some tea at 
Lowick before starting. I only want you, if you will be so 
awfully good, to let me listen while you go on playing.’ 

Fenella laid the violin down carefully by the bow, and held 
out her hand, while her keen quiet eyes scanned the face before 
her. It was not a strong face, but it was very beautiful; and 
just now it was full of a boyish appeal that struck her as genuine. 
She glanced at Hannah, and saw that Hannah, between the com- 
pliment to her mistress, and the new comer’s winning glance and 
voice, had surrendered unreservedly. 

‘Do you care for music, Mr. Maxwell ?’ she said, to gain time. 
‘ If you do, I am afraid the choir on Sunday will try you a good 
deal.’ 

‘Ah! but this is not Sunday,’ he replied cheerily ; ‘it is only 
Wednesday. Won’t you let me be happy now?’ 

‘ But——’ said Fenella, surveying him with a puzzled brow. 
She was no martyr to convention, yet this struck her, somehow, 
as a most inappropriate beginning of a new lodger’s career. ‘ Are 
you really in earnest ?’ she asked lamely. 

‘Of course,’ said Hugh, with the unshaken conviction of 
youth. But her question struck him as pathetic. It was the 
question of one whose rare gift has never been appreciated ; but 
he would alter all that. He was really appreciative, and he held 
that appreciation was a thing which put light and colour into the 
greyest landscapes, and made life richer all round. He was 
attracted towards this woman with the quiet worn face. The 
idea of enriching her life was distinctly fascinating. 

‘I have’ had no music for six weeks,’ he continued; ‘and 
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music is part of my religion. You have read Browning’s poem, 
“ Abt Vogler” ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Fenella soberly. ‘Hannah, we will have 
supper early. Mr. Maxwell, won’t you sit down? That arm- 
chair by the fire is comfortable.’ 

And Hugh sank into the armchair indicated, feeling that it 
was well with him. The fire was pleasant after a cold drive. He 
loved music, and Miss Fenella, after a few nervous moments, was 
at her best. She glanced now and then at his face: silhouetted 
in the firelight, it looked more delicate, more dreamy than ever. 
She had not yet surrendered, like Hannah, but she acknowledged 
that there was something extremely winning about this strange 
young man. At the end of an hour, however, she despatched 
him relentlessly, to get ready for supper, or high tea, whatever 
name the nondescript meal happened to merit, feeling that 
discipline would never be maintained if it were not maintained 
now. 

Before the meal was over it became clear to her that it never 
would be, when she saw the lodger on his knees before the fire 
toasting fresh toast, and triumphantly offering her half the 
supply. Over the toast he dashed into confidential conversation. 
He told Fenella that he was converted at thirteen, that the chief 
aim of his early life had been to become a minister, and that, 
much as he loved music, he valued his voice first and foremost 
because it enabled him to start the tunes at mission-meetings. 

‘Don’t you find your violin,’ he suggested, with some diffi- 
dence, ‘a great opportunity ?’ 

‘No—o,’ said Miss Fenella, desiring to be accurate ; ‘ not in 
your sense. You see, I am not religious.’ 

Hugh gazed at her. 

‘I don’t believe that,’ he said decidedly. ‘ You may not have 
found God; bat I am quite sure that He has found you. I can 
read it in your face!’ 

The remark seemed an impertinence, yet, to Miss Fenella’s 
own deep surprise, something smarted under her eyelids. When 
people have been lonely a long while, and have endured the 
criticism of the ‘ wnco’ guid’ in silence, they cannot always gauge 
the quality of unexpected sympathy or trust. And Hugh’s 
sympathy was real, so far as it went. The only mischief was 
that it seldom went so far as it seemed to go. He was at the 
stage when many people have an unlimited rosy faith in almost 
everyone, and an unlimited power of expressing it. Later on, 
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their faith is more austere, if more tenacious, and perhaps 
cannot express itself at all; it is no radiant assurance, but the 
grip of a rope that hurts the hands. Fenella divined all this, 
yet Hugh’s words touched her; she felt a sudden sense of human 
fellowship, and she smiled kindly, as she might have done at a 
trustful child. 

‘ You know very little about me,’ she answered quietly; ‘and 
—you have no butter!’ 

‘That was not what you meant to say,’ said Hugh per- 
suasively, accepting butter nevertheless, and buttering his toast 
with vehemence. There was certainly a great deal in Miss 
Fenella, he decided, and, if she did not care to talk, he could 
always talk for two, which he did, till supper was over, in a bright, 
irresponsible way that took her sympathy for granted as if, she 
thought, he had found an elder sister ready-made. Even now 
she was making excuses for what, two hours ago, she would have 
characterised as want of reserve ; even now she was beginning to 
feel that she could do anything for him. 

In a month, she knew she could. He had slipped, with 
charming audacity, into the position of a younger brother, a 
favourite nephew, what you will. The small household grudged 
him nothing. There were not very many companionable people 
in Mirbrook, and he made the most of Miss Fenella with cheerful 
alacrity. Sometimes he needed inspiration, and she gave him 
that in violin music ; sometimes counsel, and here, too, she was 
ready, with few words, but fitting ; sometimes—indeed, very often 
—he only wanted to talk about himself, and then he found her an 
invaluable listener. To be sure, his interest in her was real 
enough to make him wish, not infrequently, that she would speak 
of her own life ; but it seemed like a locked chamber of which she 
had lost the key. So he fell back on Hugh Maxwell, his aims, 
his convictions, his career. It appeared that he intended to re- 
main celibate. He explained to her, very soberly, all the reasons 
why he should not so much as fall in love, with a precision that 
made her wonder vaguely if he were not in love already. She 
laid claim to no philosophy, but she suspected that such elaborate 
calculations generally rested on suppressed data. She felt more 
sure of this one day when he was showing her photographs of his 
mother and sister and brothers. Then came a fresh photograph, 
and she asked : 

‘Is that another sister?’ 

‘No,’ Hugh said doubtfully. ‘At least, I look upon her 
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almost as a sister—a younger sister. We used to play together ; 
and she is a great favourite at home.’ 

He glanced at Miss Fenella, half exploringly, half hopefully, 
as if to ask her approval of this fraternal arrangement. He had 
fallen into the habit of wondering what she would think about 
anything and everything. 

‘You know,’ he explained to her one day, ‘ you are a kind of 
Conscience! No one would go far wrong, I fancy, who had you for 
a friend.’ 

On this occasion, however, Miss Fenella only said, ‘I see.’ 
But she said it kindly, and he went on: 

‘She’s a pretty girl, isn’t she? Rather delicate, though. 
She can’t tramp round like my own sister, and slum, and cook, 
and garden, and work in Sunday-school. The least thing knocks 
her up; but she plays beautifully, and composes—you know— 
composes hymns. We had one of her hymns at the last Sunday- 
school Anniversary. I think—I am not sure—I have it in my 
pocket-book.’ 

He drew out his pocket-book with a slight flush, and finding 
the hymn after some show of perplexity, handed it to Fenella. 
It was in a woman’s writing, delicate, and very feminine, and was 
signed R. W.—Rose Wilfer, he explained. The hymn itself 
was quite correct and commonplace, without even a false rhyme. 
Fenella read it carefully. 

‘I should think,’ she remarked, ‘ that the writer has a sweet 
disposition.’ 

‘Oh, she has!’ returned Hugheagerly. ‘ One of the sweetest 
dispositions I ever knew!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fenella. But she stored these facts in her 
mind, and though, during the next few weeks, she almost forgot 
them, she never quite forgot. It was like the knowledge that 
somewhere, behind a closed door, a gentle, implacable little 
Nemesis was hiding—a Nemesis all white and rose, with the 
sweetest disposition—and if that door once opened, Fenella’s 
summer day was done. 

For it was a summer day. Perhaps she hardly realised it till 
one June afternoon. Hugh had been away for two nights, he was 
to be away for another. He was staying at Lowick, helping the 
superintendent with some financial work connected with the de- 
nominational synod. Fenella had been busy all the morning 
with backward pupils, and she and Hannah had dined frugally 
on tea and toast and eggs. It really did not seem worth 
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while to get a dinner ready for two women; besides, Fenella’s 
head was aching, and she wanted a cup of tea. It did her no 
good, however: the headache had gone too far. She took no 
notice of an ordinary headache, but two or three times a year a 
nervous attack came which refused to be ignored; and an hour 
after lunch she had reluctantly given up the idea of visiting her 
old almshouse women, had tied a wet handkerchief round her 
head, darkened the parlour blind, and lain down on the comfort- 
able old couch. By dint of quiet and the dim light the pain 
abated, and grew less like the twisting of a rack, more like the 
throbbing of an engine; she lay half-dreamily quiescent, when 
suddenly she heard the front door open and Hugh’s step in the 
hall. A gay voice shouted : 

‘ Miss Fenella, Miss Fenella !’ 

She tried to rise, but, with the hasty effort, the pain leapt 
back into her brow, and forced her down upon the couch again, 
almost fainting. She heard Hannah’s voice outside, half pleased 
and half reproachful, then a brief colloquy, and then the front 
door closed again, and Hannah’s step returned alone from it. He 
had gone; and Fenella lay still, with a sense of crushing disap- 
pointment. Next came Hannah’s furtive tap of inquiry. For 
the first time for years, she did not answer, and the old servant, 
satisfied that she was asleep, went quietly away again. And 
Fenella, in the dark drawing-room, realised, on the top of a head- 
ache, what had come into her life, when just the sound of one 
human step made so great a difference. She was a doctor’s 
daughter, and could diagnose her ailments. Ten years ago, she 
knew, this pain would have been curable; to-day the chances 
were that it had come to stay. Very well, it was not contagious 
—as it might have been ten years ago! 

The front door opened once more, this time very gently; 
there was a stealthy step in the passage. After all, he had not 
gone back to Lowick—not yet! The footsteps drew nearer; a 
soft voice said at the keyhole : 

‘ Miss Fenella, are you asleep ?’ 

‘No; come in,’ said Fenella. 

‘ It’s only I,’ said Hugh, in his most persuasive accents. ‘ Do 
lie still, or I shall wish I hadn’t come back. The work’s done— 
the second minister turned up, and I’ve got home again. And 
I’ve brought you some eau-de-cologne. Hannah told me you 
used it, and you'd none in the house. You'll bathe your fore- 
head, won’t you? and when you're better I shall come and read 
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to you—may 1? You have done such lots for me!’ he added 
boyishly. 

‘Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Fenella, struggling into a sitting 
posture; ‘how much did you pay for that big bottle—the very 
best, too ?’ 

‘You mustn’t speak!’ said Hugh, ‘or you won’t get better. 
I’m so glad I’m back ; you spoil me for everywhere else. The 
potatoes at Lowick were like young brickbats, and the tea was 
made of boiled chips, and there was no violin. And now I'll 
begin a sermon while you go to sleep. We'll have the reading 
afterwards.’ 

‘You are good,’ said Fenella. It was all that she could say. 
She was tired out, and felt like crying—than which she would 
rather have fainted away. 

‘Good—to you!’ Hugh returned. ‘No one can be that, Miss 
Fenella! You soak up all the self-sacrifice in the atmosphere, 
you know—as leaves absorb carbonic-acid gas,’ he added, with a 
vague remembrance of his boyhood’s primer. ‘ You don’t give 
any other fellow a chance. But I’m off, to let you sleep.’ 

And he retreated, leaving Fenella—not to sleep, she imagined. 
But as a matter of fact, when she had steeped her handkerchief 
in the scent, and thought how very novel and delightful it was to 
be taken care of for once in a way, she went to sleep out of sheer 
surprise ; and when, two hours later, she woke, the headache was 
almost gone. 

They had a quiet, very pleasant evening. Hannah sent up a 
delightful little supper, and though Fenella could eat little, strong 
coffee dispersed the last remnant of her headache. Yet Hugh 
would have it that she was ill; he made her take the armchair, 
and read to her—Lowell, Whittier, Matthew Arnold. He read 
well: genuine kindness and anxiety had banished any tendency 
towards affectation; and Fenella, listening and watching, felt 
that, for all his inconsistencies and crudities, he was a man whom 
any woman might feel justified in loving—which is a greater 
thing, with some women, than having their love returned. She 
lay back in the armchair, quietly happy, and Hugh was happy 
too. There was something in Fenella’s presence that always 
calmed and refreshed him, and brought out his unspoiled side— 
she said little, but her silence seemed full of comprehension. To 
his surprise, when he opened Matthew Arnold she asked for the 
Forsaken Merman. 

‘I remember copying that out,’ she said, ‘ when I was a little 
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girl. My uncle was a great lover of poetry—he used to lend me 
books. I always liked the Merman, but I hated the woman who 
forsook him. It was she who lost her soul; the Merman gained 
his.’ 

Hugh gazed at Miss Fenella with deep interest. It was 
really the first time that the oracle had spoken, and he felt 
triumphantly justified in the belief that she could always have 
done so had she chosen. Her voice was gentle, but caustic. 

‘I never grasped that meaning,’ he said respectfully. ‘I read 
the poem as a mere legend.’ 

‘It is a legend that repeats itself, said Fenella; and, flushing 
slightly, she relapsed into a silence from which he tried vainly to 
rouse her. 

‘I believe,’ he said at last, ‘that you think talking sinful.’ 

‘No,’ said Fenella. ‘I like to hear you talk very much. It 
is natural to you; but as for me, it would be like a lame man 
trying to dance.’ 

‘That isn’t it!’ Hugh retorted. ‘Confess that you are afraid 
of turning your soul into current coin, and common coin—as I 
do.’ 

‘No!’ said Fenella. ‘I think that is the only good of a soul, 
to turn it into current coin. Perhaps my coinage and’ yours 
would be different!’ she added, smiling. 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Hugh exultantly, ‘how you could talk if you 
would !’ 

But Fenella only shook her head gently. Her cheek, how- 
ever, was glowing with the unaccustomed self-revelation ; on her 
face, under the soft grey hair, there was an evanescent look of 
youth. For the first time for ten years she felt the frustrated 
youth within her beating and striving under her tranquil de- 
meanour, like a living thing under funeral cerements. After all, 
it had never died! When she lay down to sleep, and sleep fled 
far away, Fenella told herself sternly that if youth was not dead, 
it ought to be. But youth itself laughed back, with irrepressible 
laughter, at the human reason that confounds an ageing body with 
an ageing soul. And—even in years, was she so very old? 
Only six years older—but that way lay madness! Before Hugh, 
doubtless, there was life, joy, love; before her, there was duty. 
There is always duty; that is the comrade who never faints, who 
never fails, who closes the eyes of joy or hope, heaps the sods 
above the grave, and marches on, impassive and relentless, calling 
on those to follow who only long to stay for ever beside their dead. 
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Life or death, hope or despair—what does it matter to Duty? 
what difference does a grave make? For those who at any crisis 
fail to answer to his call, there is a supreme scorn in the face of 
the old martinet. But those who have followed will follow, 
though with blind eyes and stumbling feet, and one day certainly 
it will be well with them. For Duty is a great comrade, the best 
of all comrades, save Love; and although Love and he often seem 
to walk estranged, their hearts know but one beat, and their steps 
one far goal. 

‘There is always duty!’ said Miss Fenella. Then she 
thought of the eau-de-cologne, and smiled, and slept smiling. 
She had exacted little of the world and of God ; now she felt that 
the world was good, and that God was real and mindful of all 
souls. A little share of the wine of life had been set apart for 
her, who was secretly faint with thirst. It was as if, having 
thought herself ignored, she found that all the while she had been 
planned for and remembered. She was very, very grateful—not 
only to Hugh, but to God. It seemed that life, and love, and 
faith had come back to her together, after the arid waste across 
which she and Duty had walked alone. 

Her idol had feet of clay. She knew that, but it did not 
matter; indeed, she gave her homage the more unstintedly. An 
idol all of gold, or even all of brass, can look after itself; it is the 
poor clay-footed idol that needs our human allegiance. She 
knew instinctively where the clay ended and the gold began. 
His longing to save souls, was it not partly a longing to sway 
souls ? and when the souls in question refused to be saved or 
swayed, was not his vanity wounded as sharply as his altruism ? 
His determination to believe the best of everyone, was it not 
blended with a determination that everyone should believe the 
best of him? Yet the gold was the reality. Sometimes she 
looked at him, when these reflections crossed her mind, with a 
look that made Hugh wonder if she was not reading his soul, and 
hastily rearrange the said soul’s contents, on the spur of the 
moment. Not that there was very much to hide; but no one 
cares to be taken unawares. But Fenella’s scrutiny, if keen, was 
always kind, and full of the great trust that is justified, when a 
shallow trust is belied. Perhaps she exaggerated what he had 
done for her. It was not his buoyant sympathy that had lifted 
her out of her loneliness—that miracle will never happen. It was 
her love for him. It is better for men and women to love very 
faulty people with a great unselfish love, than for them to love 
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saints and prophets, or even Christ, with a love that is small and 
mean. But however that may be, summer had come back to 
Miss Fenella. 

Once or twice it was said of her that she looked younger and 
more comely, but she never varied from the Quaker-like aur‘erity 
of her dress. Once the thought came to her in the evening to 
put on a red ribbon. She had one lying in a drawer, an unused 
gift, and she knew it would suit her. She took it out, but put it 
back again—somehow, the adornment would have seemed to her 
unbecoming, like the demonstrative speech in which she was 
sometimes prompted to indulge. She thought of saying to Hugh: 
‘ You have given me back my old faith.’ 

But the words were never uttered. What she said instead 
was generally: ‘What would you like for breakfast? or for 
dinner ?’ 

No; she could not speak, but she grew eloquent in serving 
him. He was not strong, and she resolved to build up his physi- 
cal frame by the best of everything. She grew lavish in her 
housekeeping, and her cooking seemed to involve a double 
quantity of milk and eggs and butter. She made her tea reck- 
lessly strong, because Hugh liked strong tea, and she bought 
cream daily. In short, the profit arising from the letting of the 
rooms was almost absorbed. But Fenella committed her extrava- 
gances with acurious deliberateness. The outward gifts, the out- 
ward service, became mere symbols to her. When she reflected, 
she knew that she could always make shift for Hannah's 
Christmas present, and the like, and it really mattered nothing 
about a winter cloak. One must express one’s gratitude in some 
way, and if cooking is an expensive method, perhaps, in the long 
run, it is less expensive than speech. Yet, if she had spoken, she 
would have spoken deliberately. She knew, and had always 
known, that people were mistaken who called her unemotional ; 
yet she never feared that her emotions would betray her. She had 
the best of all safeguards—she was not thinking of herself, but 
entirely of the other person. The restraint of love is always 
absolute: it is the restraint of egotism that an emotional crisis 
breaks down. The one can walk through fire unscathed: you 
cannot strike a match in the neighbourhood of the other without 
risking/an explosion, 
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III. 


Two months later, Fenella sat waiting. Hugh’s mother had 
been seriously ill, and he had been for a week’s visit to her, but 
now she was convalescent, and he was coming back. Fenella was 
glad at heart—though there were only eight more weeks to run 
of the six months of Hugh’s supply. She had learned to live 
a day at a time, and to live it thoroughly, even as she loved 
thoroughly. She could no more have half loved Hugh than she 
could have half dusted a room. She had no dream of marriage ; 
but if she might serve him a little longer, giving him of her best, 
and reaping the affection, real and pure, if somewhat shallow, 
that gave her a deeper joy than a whole life’s devotion can give a 
selfish woman! That was all she asked of destiny. 

She heard the sound of wheels, and springing up, opened the 
door to him. But they had hardly exchanged greetings, when 
her swift instinct warned her that there was something amiss. 
Yet he sat down in the armchair, in his old way—praised the 
flowers, the bright fire, everything. The cat sprang on his knee ; 
he stroked its fur, and said that it had grown more glossy since 
he went away. Then an ominous silence fell. 

‘I think you have something to tell me,’ said Fenella 
quietly. 

He laughed—not the old boyish laugh—constrainedly, not 
very happily. 

‘You are a witch, Miss Blake!’ he said (he had always called 
her Miss Fenella). ‘But you are quite right. I am engaged— 
to the sweetest girl in the world, Rose Wilfer. I once showed you 
her photograph.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Fenella. ‘The girl who wrote that pretty 
hymn.’ 

The face in the photograph flashed before her, with its 
delicate, appealing loveliness. It was the face of a girl who would 
certainly never want a latch-key, or understand how anyone else 
could want one, whom the possession of a latch-key would 
seriously embarrass, and whose idea of marriage was to cling 
round the oak like the ivy. Miss Fenella, having reached this 
simile, looked at the very inadequate oak round which this ivy had 
elected to cling. 

‘Oh, I do hope you will be happy!’ she exclaimed, with a 
fervour that Hugh perhaps thought unnecessary, for he flushed. 
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‘I hope,’ he said solemnly, ‘ that I shall make her happy. I’ 
—his fluency had deserted him—‘ you know—why, Miss Fenella, 
she thinks I'm a kind of saint, and I never felt so little like one! 
This sort of thing takes the conceit out of a fellow. I’ve been 
thinking all the way—what if I disappoint her ?’ 

‘You're certainly not a saint yet!’ said Fenella, with a 
conviction in her tone that made Hugh wince. ‘ But there’s no 
knowing what you may be. And as for disappointing her, you 
know as well as I do that you needn’t dothat. What’s more, 
you mustn’t. And you won’t. Now come and have tea. The 
fish will spoil if we wait any longer.’ 

Hugh obeyed, smiling. Already he felt stronger and more 
competent. It flashed across him that if Rose had had an elder 
sister just like Miss Fenella, his contemplation of the future 
would have been almost free from anxiety. If he had even 
consulted her before his engagement, the undertaking, with her 
sanction, would have seemed less problematic. But he had 
become engaged on the wave of a strong, sudden, overmastering 
emotion, and now he must make the best of it. Even as those 
words entered his mind, he knew that Fenella would bar them, 
and he added hastily to his own soul, that he was very happy, 
far happier than he deserved to be. After which he dared to 
look up, and meet Miss Fenella’s kind eyes—so kind, so tranquil. 
They gave him back his faith in himself, that had been strangely 
shaken. And she was talking about Rose as if she had known 
her always. Women were remarkable beings—how could Miss 
Fenella, for example, divine from a bad photograph that his Rose 
rather resembled a white violet, and make him feel that he had 
not yet fathomed the sensitive, rare beauty of her character ? 
He went to sleep that night pondering over the riddle. But 
Fenella did not sleep. 

The next few weeks were a strain on her, none the less 
because Hugh seemed frequently to forget all about his engage- 
ment. He accepted an invitation from a circuit adjacent to his 
home, that he might be near Rose till they were married. He 
wrote to her twice a week, and having done so, felt that his 
responsibilities were discharged. He had slipped into the old 
attitude towards Miss Fenella, always a mingling of reverence and 
affection, and an unconscious appeal to her strength. Rose was 
strong in no sense of the word. She was tender and fragile, and 

_she looked upon Hugh as a hero-saint. He appreciated the réle, 
but found it exhausting, and Miss Fenella’s steadfast quiet 
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fascinated him more and more. Rose was different. She was a 
person to be protected, made love to, caressed. Fenella was not: 
one would as soon have dreamed of caressing the grey-eyed 
Athene. Yet Ulysses, however happily settled in Ithaca, must 
have missed his kindly Mentor, especially in any season of per- 
plexity ; and Hugh divined that at a great tragedy or crisis he 
would turn instinctively not to Rose, but to Fenella. He felt that 
a wave of trouble which would almost whelm Rose’s frail boat 
would break on Fenella as on a rock. An outsider might have 
said that he did not love her so much as he needed her. And 
his trust in her and in his own excellent intentions was so 
complete that he honestly did not realise that a man who is in 
love with one woman and dependent on another is in a false 
position. 

Fenella, secure in her magnificent humility, realised it even 
less, and walked over many precipices with a serene conviction 
that they were level ground. She was six years Hugh’s senior: 
the fact was never absent from her consciousness. When he said 
impulsively: ‘ I shall never learn to do without you!’ she smiled 
as she might have smiled at a child who fancied some plaything 
indispensable. Of course, to please her, he exaggerated his need 
of her: that was just like him! It did not mislead her, but it 
was pleasant all the same. 

One day he said : 

‘Your life here is lonely, though you are alwaysat work. And 
Rose is delicate and inexperienced. When we marry, will you 
come and live with us, be our companion, our friend, our dear 
sister—all in one ?’ 

Fenella looked at him, letting her work fall. The request did 
not strike her as selfish : what struck her was the absolute con- 
fidence in her which it implied. For a moment it seemed that 
she was going to say ‘ Yes.’ But when she spoke, she said ‘ No,’ 
and there was a gentle finality in her voice that silenced Hugh, 
that afterwards he felt as a reproach. It occurred to him that 
sisters, emphatically, are born, not made, and that the manu- 
factured article is apt to be shoddy. Moreover, he had not 
consulted Rose, who might consider any kind of sister superfluous. 
He grew hot as he remembered Fenella’s direct, calm gaze, which 
seemed to read his heart. But Fenella had read nothing of the 
kind. She had seen his need of a capable housekeeper, had heard 
a reprieve from death offered her, and had refused it tranquilly— 
from no sense of danger in the arrangement, but merely because 
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her reason told her that the two must learn, materially as well as 
spiritually, to depend entirely on each other, and bear their own 
burdens. Yet, at Hugh’s words, she had wrestled with a sudden 
fierce temptation. The Prince of Darkness can certainly at times 
appear as an angel of light, and he reminded Fenella that if she 
did accept the post of burden-bearer in the Maxwell household, 
the cooking, in all human probability, would be infinitely better. 
Hugh had little reserve strength—Fenella did not realise that an 
interesting pallor, and a countenance reminding one of Andrea 
del Sarto, might mask a great deal of physical tenacity—as she 
might have done if she had not loved the man ; and the thought 
of the cooking weighed heavy on her heart. If Rose loved him, 
she might learn to cook; but, on the other hand, her love 
might take the form of stanzas, which only sustain a man’s soul. 
And a good ‘general’ who can cook is rare. In that pause 
before her ‘No’ Fenella had indulged in no conscientious 
scruples. She had renounced no dream of remaining in 
Hugh’s life, like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
But she had renounced a dream of service—of jellies, custards, 
chicken broth, of darned socks and dusted rooms. 

To be sure, Fenella sometimes thought, as the weeks hurried 
on, Hugh would miss her violin. Rose could play the piano, only 
they had none. It would be a long while, he said, before they 
could afford a good piano. 

‘If only I could give them one!’ mused Fenella. It was the 
last Saturday night, and Hugh was away at the prayer-meeting 
She reflected on her worldly wealth : it was very little. She had 
had no chance to save. There was enough money in the post- 
office bank to pay the expenses of her funeral—with wine and 
cake and finger biscuits, and about a week off work. There was 
no provision for a lingering illness ; Fenella had not the slightest 
intention of succumbing to anything of the kind. In her death, 
as in her life, she would be unobtrusive, prompt, and frugal. 
She would not have the inhabitants of Mirbrook taking it by 
turns to bring her grapes or beef-tea, and wondering day after 
day who was looking after Miss Fenella. No; she had calculated 
for one week’s illness and her funeral; and what will pay for a 
funeral will not pay for a piano. She looked vaguely round the 
room; presently her eyes fell on something, a familiar object 
enough but it struck her with the force of a sudden revelation. 
Not a very welcome revelation, for she winced, as at a blow. Yet 
she had only seen her old violin, lying peacefully on an upper 
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shelf, in its green baize case. She turned away and walked out of 
the room. 

The next day Hugh preached his farewell sermon. It was 
not emotional, but grave, repressed, and almost stern, with a ring 
of manhood in it that Fenella liked. Then came a hymn, one 
of her old favourites—‘ For thee, O dear, dear country.’ 


Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced ; 
The saints build up its fabric, 
The corner-stone is Christ. 


The sunset was stealing in through the window of the little 
chapel as she sang, and she watched it with grave eyes. She 
dreamed of all the people she had loved, threading their way 
among that multitude in robes of white, in some great bliss, some 
ineffable consummation. She never saw herself there; when she 
thought of herself, she supposed that she would be busy some- 
where, if she existed at all. If not, no one would miss her a very 
great deal. But she loved the words of the old hymn, they 
seemed to her like jewels. One hardly sees the connection ; but 
it was then and there that she made up her mind to sell the 
violin. 

The whole of Monday was busy with farewell visits and with 
packing. On Tuesday Hugh went away. Everything was ready ; 
they stood waiting for the cab. 

‘You will come and see us later on,’ said Hugh. ‘You 
know,’ he added, somewhat distractedly, ‘you are my good 
angel !’ 

Fenella smiled at him, the smile that always made him feel 
young and absurdly grateful. 

‘I shall always wish you well!’ she said quietly ; and if there 
was a strained note in her voice he did not perceive it. ‘And of 
course, we may meet again sometime. Isn’t that the cab?’ 

It was not the cab: it was a market gardener. But Hugh 
had held out his hand, and he grasped Fenella’s as if he could not 
let it go. 

‘Why,’ she said, with gentle raillery. ‘I believe you are 
really sorry to leave us!’ 

‘Sorry!’ exclaimed Hugh. His face was curiously strained ; 
before she realised it, he had raised her hand to his lips. 

‘I will be a better man for having known you!’ he said. 
Even Fenella, through her great humility, was conscious, in his 
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tone and look, of something new and unexpected, something not 
to be shared with all humanity, that was for herself alone. In 
that moment she divined that she would never go and visit them. 
But her face was perfectly calm. 

‘ That’s all right,’ she said, in her kind voice. She laid her 
hand on his, the frank, loyal hand of comradeship. ‘ You will be 
a good man, anyhow! Here’s the cab.’ 

He was gone, and she went back into the empty room. It 
was only gratitude—yes; but how good of him to be so very 
grateful! It was like a tiny lamp to light the dreary days to 
come. 

One evening, six months later, Fenella sat at her old piano. 
On the table at her left was a small cardboard box with silver 
trimming, evidently wedding-cake. Also there were wedding- 
cards. The little note that had accompanied them was in her 
pocket—it was from Hugh, thanking her for the salt-cellars—her 
nominal wedding gift—with his old boyish fervour. At the close 
of the note he said : 

‘And now, rejoice with us. A grand piano came three days 
ago, anonymously, from the best firm in London. It is magnifi- 
cent. There is not the faintest clue, but we suppose it must be 
from Rose’s eccentric old uncle. He is as rich as Croesus ; but no 
one ever dreamed before that he was generous. Of course we 
dare not thank him—he is a terrible crank; but we remember 
him in our prayers. You may imagine our beatitude!’ 

Fenella, having read the note once more, returned it to her 
pocket, rather wearily. Perhaps she felt that she could have 
appreciated a fraction of the gratitude lavished on this imaginary 
benefactor ; and she wondered if they prayed for people who only 
sent them salt-cellars. It was the inevitable moment of reaction 
and depression, relieved by no tangible hope; for she knew, in 
spite of Hugh’s invitation, that she would never go and see them. 
But she would hear of them. A vision of Hugh’s future was 
borne in upon her: she fancied that after all he would never be a 
popular preacher; but he would be something greater—a man 
who consumed his own smoke. Their two lives had come together 
for a little while, and she had helped him with her strength ; but 
it would be another’s weakness that would help him most, 
making him patient, and loyal, and strong. It was very well— 
only ! 

She began to play listlessly, but the piano sounded weak and 
toneless—it seemed to miss the violin. As for her, her heart ached 
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for it. Another would come soon—a cheap instrument of 
common wood ; but just then she felt that all the rare things had 
gone out of her life at once. 

She was wrong ; there was a rarer, and she knew it presently. 
She rose, and, opening the glass door, stepped out into the small 
garden, into the quiet evening. At that moment even Hugh 
seemed dreamlike, and far away. The sky was cloudy, but the 
air was very soft and springlike; there was a scent of violets. 
And if there was not joy in Fenella’s face as she looked up into 
the night, there was a certain deep content. It was the look of 
one who has kept nothing back. 

May KENDALL. 
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A Gateway of Empire. 


HERE is magic in the very name Quebec. At once uprises in 
the mind a dim procession—the pale and gallant Wolfe, the 
stately Montcalm, the scowling Bigot ; and, further back, Jacques 
Cartier ; Champlain, founder of the city ; Frontenac ; the dauntless 
La Salle and Joliet ; devoted figures of nuns and Jesuit fathers ; 
war-plumed Indians, and hardy, keen-eyed pioneers. All these 
press and jostle the by-ways of memory. Indeed, with half-closed 
eyes one can almost see them thronging the narrow old streets of 
Quebec or sailing down the broad St. Lawrence. 

People say that it is the wrong way to come first to Quebec 
down the river from Montreal, instead of up from the Gulf. 
But when one has not tried the right way, the wrong is good 
enough. The boats only run at night, and what at first seems 
matter for regret turns out to be a source of satisfaction. To 
leave Montreal on a summer evening is to carry away an unfor- 
gettable picture of the wide river front, its docks and wharves 
crowded with every kind of shipping, the masts and funnels out- 
lined against the crimson sky. Behind them are numberless 
slender spires, and the twin towers of Notre-Dame ; while above 
and beyond all, like a rampart against the cold north, rises the 
dark wooded steep of Mount Royal. 

Once past St. Helen’s Isle the land on each side of the river is 
flat, and parts of the channel are strewn with odd-shaped, narrow 
green islands. On the banks are occasional solitary French- 
Canadian villages, low-lying white farms and cottages, with red 
roofs, surrounded by thin Lombardy poplars, and nearly always 
there is a little white church keeping its lonely vigil by the 
village of the habitands. 

The St. Lawrence is not one of the smiling rivers of the world. 
It has a certain sadness and sternness, an air of poverty and priva- 
tion in its low banks and straggling villages, a hint of tragedy 
and memory of many wars. Tittle changed is it since Jacques 
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Cartier first sailed up its broad bosom to an undiscovered country, 
with an exultation at his heart akin to the thrill that shook Drake 
when first he gazed upon the Pacific, ‘silent upon a peak in 
Darien.’ Little changed, too, is the river since Wolfe drifted 
down it to the last attack, repeating under his breath— 


‘ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ 


And so one enters Quebec with that doubly immortal verse 
ringing in the brain. Quebec! itself a city of lost causes, of 
forgotten loyalties ; the city Wolfe conquered but never entered. 
It sits on its rock, the Gibraltar of the new world, looking down 
the St. Lawrence and across to Levis, with a warlike, watchful 
air that is characteristic of the place. The narrow streets, the 
tall, grey, stern-looking houses with their green shutters, have 
something of a guarded fighting look, like a knight with his 
visor down—an appearance of preparation, as though the old days 
of storm and assault, of sword-play in narrow alleys, were not 
dead and gone. In her heart of hearts Quebec does not believe 
them finally departed: she tolerates the present, but does not 
really assimilate it. And the Roman Catholic atmosphere in 
which the place is steeped, the subtle and all-pervading presence 
of the Church, helps to hold Quebec as a fortress against the 
present, as a stronghold for the past. Priests in procession with 
tapers, with banners of Our Lady and the Saints; grey old streets 
full of kneeling people as the Host passes by, seem to belong to 
Italy or Spain, not to this war-scarred citadel, where everything 
breathes the air of the stern North—of a long, long winter and 
‘iron nights.’ 

See Quebec on some festival such as Corpus Christi, when 
the streets are decorated with banners and flags, and the 
delicious aromatic fir—a breath of which wafts one to the 
deep hearts of northern woods—and filled with colour, em- 
broideries, and incense: see all this and remember it is still the 
new, not the old world, and one has to put back the time a 
couple of hundred years or so to make the scene harmonise. And 
it is easy to do this in Quebec, especially wandering along the 
Ramparts amongst the old guns and piled cannon-balls; or 
hanging over windy Dufferin Terrace and looking down at the 
tumbled roofs of the Lower Town—roofs which seem to climb and 
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stand on each other’s shoulders; roofs that are covered with tin, 
and shine like faded gold in the sunshine. 

Dufferin Terrace is a magnificent promenade, but something 
too modern—too much what hotel-keepers term ‘an attraction’ 
during the day-time. But at night it assumes a mysterious 
charm from its height, and seems almost to hang in air, for the 
old town beneath it is ill-lighted and recedes into the darkness. 
The dim wide river flows steadily to the sea, mindful of the time 
when ice will check its progress, and on the other side are the 
twinkling lights of Levis, faintly reflected in the dark water. 

It is quite necessary to cross the river to Levis, if only to see 
Quebec and the green shoulder of the promontory crowned by the 
Citadel—a Citadel entirely obsolete and unnecessary, for the forti- 
fications which would defend Quebec in case of need are on the 
Levis side of the St. Lawrence—low-lying, furtive fortifications, 
and probably extremely useful. But the old and obsolete Citadel of 
Quebec has still the ‘grand manner,’ the air of belonging to an 
age when war went gallantly on horseback instead of stalking on 
its chest among the grasses. 

The glittering roofs of old Quebec climbing up in the morn- 
ing sunshine, the long stretch of Dufferin Terrace, the massive 
and graceful Chateau Frontenac, the white Citadel set like a 
coronet on the sheer green bluff—all this is unforgettable as seen 
across the wind-tossed blue of the St. Lawrence. And from the 
heights of Levis one gets such an inspiriting stretch of country: 
the great highway of the river, backed by the purple Laurentian 
hills, and a magic glimpse of the Montmorency Falls leaping into 
the abyss—one vast cloud of creamy foam. But one is ill-content 
to stay long away from Quebec, even with such hills and water- 
falls to look at. There is an austere charm in the grey, narrow 
streets that plunge at such steep angles down towards the Lower 
Town and the river, in the forbidding fronts of the Seminaire and 
the Basilica that face the old market—the Basilica being the 
mother church of Roman Catholicism in North America, and first 
opened for service in 1657, the year of the disastrous siege, when 
it was badly damaged. The churches of Quebec have known much 
war. Down in the Lower Town is the strange little old church 
of Notre-Dame des Victoires—a very peasant among churches, 
but dear to the French-Canadian heart—hidden away in a corner, 
somewhat desolate and unobtrusive under its tin roof. Perhaps 
it has not forgotten the time when Wolfe’s batteries found it out 
in 1759. But, as its name implies, it commemorates a victory to 
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the French, not a defeat—a repulse of the British invaders at 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

Victory and defeat are inevitably linked in this city of 
Quebec. The memories of Wolfe and of Montcalm go down to 
posterity side by side; for as it says on the tall column in the 
Governor's garden, to these two who were foes, but without bitter- 
ness: ‘ Valour gave a common death, history a common fame, and 
posterity a common monument.’ 

Quebec itself, though so linked with his name, has no 
memories of Wolfe. At the corner of Du Palais Street there is a 
misleading sign which says, with a cheerful disregard of mere 
facts, ‘ Headquarters of General Wolfe.’ The innocent and slightly 
muddled tourist, who has probably just been over the Plains of 
Abraham and seen the spot where the hero fell, far outside the 
coveted walls of the city, yet looks upon this building with a 
satisfactory sense that he is ‘doing’ Wolfe thoroughly, and hurries 
on to the next historic spot. 

But all who are of British birth feel the Plains of Abraham 
drawing them irresistibly away from smaller points of interest. 
Never was place less redolent of ‘ battles long ago’ than these 
wind-swept heights, sloping gently downwards to the river, 
peacefully spread with knee-deep grass and groups of tall young 
trees. The very memory of war seems banished to an unimagin- 
able past. The great St. Lawrence runs blue in the sunshine, 
and a white church spire stands up serenely against the green of 
the opposite shore. But away back on the Quebec side of the 
Plain rises the simple column with its nobly sufficient inscription : 
‘Here died Wolfe, victorious,’ which is the very heart of the whole 
scene. Here died the stainless hero, brave and self-sacrificing to 
the end; he who was so rare a combination of poet and soldier ; 
he who planned and led the magnificently daring assault, and yet 
who would rather have written the ‘Elegy’ he loved than take 
Quebec. But as Parkman says in happy commentary: ‘ No one 
was there to tell him that the hero is greater than the poet.’ 
And here, where Wolfe so quietly gave up his life for his country, 
a wide and far-stretching Empire was lost and won—an Empire 
which in French hands had been brave and gay in face of bitter 
hardship, but so vague in scope, so ill-knit together that it broke 
up at the first determined English blows; an Empire that in 
English hands is being welded into a firm Dominion, something 
less gallant, perhaps, than in the old days, but strong, and young, 
and full of untouched promise. Then, as now, Quebec was the key 
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to Canada, and the battle on the Plains of Abraham gave to 
England the riches and the ports of the maritime provinces, and 
the undeveloped granary of the West. 

Some way nearer Quebec than Wolfe’s column the exact spot 
has recently been discovered where he was first wounded, hit in the 
wrist as he was lining up his men to meet a French charge over 
the brow of a little hill. Standing in the grassy neglected lane, 
with the bare slope of ground in front, it does not need much 
imagination to see Montcalm’s gallant soldiers breaking the sky- 
line, and at one’s back all the eager British, with Wolfe restrain- 
ing their fire till they could ‘see the whites of the enemy’s eyes’ 
—and then the shattering disaster of that close volley ! 

Even the memory of the old days of fire and sword, of siege 
and assault, is fast slipping to oblivion—even in Quebec. But 
under the calm exterior of the city of to-day there is a silent 
strife going on, a conflict of a subtle sort which is perpetual and 
persistent. The fires of race hatred have smouldered down. The 
English and the French Canadians live very comfortably side by 
side in Eastern Canada, but they do not amalgamate. They 
lead separate lives, pursue separate aims. The quiet, underground 
strife between the aims of the English and those of the French 
Canadians is continual. The Roman Church, politics, treaty 
rights, Imperial defence, these are some of the elements that 
cause friction. The plain English mind is not unwilling to find 
romance in the descendants of ‘ Pierre and his people,’ and in the 
dark eyes of the typical French-Canadian there is a melancholy 
aloofness that says mere military conquest counts for little against 
the instinct of race and nationality. And owing to the rapid growth 
of the French-Canadian portion of the population—much greater 
than that on the British side—owing perhaps to the indelible 
stamp of the past—a French past—which is set upon the grey 
and beautiful city, Quebec, though the gateway of an English 
Empire, though fought for and won by the sword, though crowned 
for nearly a century and a half by the British flag, still remains 
at heart what its founders first called it—the Fortress of New 
France. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE deplorable bickerings at Stratford-on-Avon, as set forth 
in Miss Corelli’s The Plain Truth of the Stratford-on-Avon 
Controversy (Methuen), leave some points clear. Others, and the 
only important things, may be clearer to us when we study 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s pamphlet on Alleged Vandalism (Constable). 
First, while charges of ‘self-advertisement’ have been bandied 
about, it is quite manifest that Mr. Andrew Carnegie never 
dreamed of puffing his own name by ‘dumping down’ a free 
library adjacent to that, externally, ‘modern antique,’ Shake- 
speare’s birthplace. Mr. Carnegie was in America when Mr. A. D. 
Flower, Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon in 1902, begged a free library 
from him. As usual, Mr. Carnegie gave the sweet boon, knowing 
nothing about the site. Henley Street was chosen (not by Mr. 
Carnegie), and in Henley Street there was a small vacant plot 
next the new technical school. Mr. Flower bought this pendicle 
of land, with a frontage of twenty-seven feet. Next it was an old 
crockery-shop, ‘ Birch’s’; next that were two two-storied modern 
but inoffensive houses, and next them two old two-storied houses, 
with fronts apparently of the eighteenth century or later. Then 
came a small garden, and then the Birthplace. In February 
1903 Mr. Edgar Flower, as chairman of the Trustees of the Birth- 
place, said that the Trustees had long wished to pull down the 
four two-storied houses, or ‘ cottages,’ partly to avoid danger of 


fire, partly because they were ‘of no historical or archeological 


interest whatever’ (Stratford-on-Avon Herald, February 6, 1903, 
quoted by Miss Corelli). These houses, as Mr. Sidney Colvin 
wrote, and as Miss Corelli’s and Mr. Lee’s photographs prove, are 
‘of the humble, decently proportioned, xsthetically harmless 
type, red-walled and red-roofed.’ But the modern houses next to 
them were in danger of being further modernised as a place of 
refreshment for pilgrims. Mr. Carnegie bought the block of 
small houses, old and recent, and gave them to the Trustees. 
The Corporation owned Birch’s shop, so here, with the poffle or 
pendicle of vacant land adjacent, bought by Mr. Flower, was 
room enough both for a free library and a garden, if desired. 
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This is clear enough, but the point of real interest is more 
obscure. The question is, what was the age of the two small old 
houses, and of Birch’s shop? Their exteriors seem of the 
eighteenth century or later, but what about their interiors? In 
February 1903, as we saw, Mr. Edgar Flower, in a speech quoted 
by Miss Corelli from the Stratford-on-Avon Herald, February 6, 
said that the houses ‘ were of no historical or archeological interest 
whatever.’ I cannot but fear that Mr. Flower, though chairman 
of the Trustees of the Birthplace, was not an acute and interested 
student of archeology and history. Now, he ought to have been, 
considering that, as chairman and a man of energy, he held a 
most important position in regard to Shakespearian relics. Miss 
Corelli, urged thereto by other ladies, protested against the 
demolition of the houses, and a controversy arose. On May 9, 
1903, the Birmingham Daily Post, which has been usefully 
active in this affair, published the researches of ‘our Stratford 
correspondent.’ That gentleman, at least, had done his duty, had 
examined the interiors of the two old cottages, which had been 
recently vacated by the tenants and kept closed. Had Mr. Edgar 
Flower examined these interiors? The correspondent found, as 
he reported, massive antique timbers, and a curious old arrange- 
ment for ventilating fireless bedrooms, also an antique fireplace 
with chimney seats, and he noted that the two old houses had 
been one house ‘ of some importance, judging by its size.’ But 
was this old house, so close to that of Shakespeare’s father, coeval 
with or older than Shakespeare ? 


% * 
* 





Here I lose Miss Corelli. She cites an interesting letter by 
‘Mr. Joseph Hill, a Birmingham antiquary,’ but does not date it ; 
it appears to be of May 1903. Mr. Hill identified the two old 
houses, once one house, with the sometime property of Richard 
Horneby, a blacksmith, who, in 1573, bought from Wedgewood, a 
tailor, the ground behind it. ‘The deed’ (of purchase) ‘was 
prepared by Walter Rocher, and he and John Shakespeare (called 
John Shaxper) were witnesses.’ The seal bore ‘ W.S.,’ and must 
have belonged to John’s grandfather or uncle: later the poet used 
the same initials on a seal, ‘nowin the Birthplace.’ I gather from 
Mr. Hill’s letter that the deed about this old house is itself in the 
Birthplace. There, certainly, is the deed as to a sale of the 
property of Wedgewood, a tailor, which lay between the Shake- 
speare’s house and that of Horneby. So here we have, in a row, 
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John Shakespeare, owning a butcher’s shop, Wedgewood, tailor, 
and Horneby, blacksmith. Mr. Hill very appropriately cites 
King John, Act iv., scene 2: 


‘I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus— 
The whilst his iron did on anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news, 
Who with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing in slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet), 

Told of, &c. 


The child Shakespeare may have beheld this scene close to his 
father’s door, and heard Wedgewood tell Horneby of the conspiracy 
in Queen Mary’s interest for which Norfolk died and Northumber- 
land fled to Scotland, whence Douglas of Loch Leven basely 
surrendered him to Elizabeth. There can be few places in Strat- 
ford, except the Birthplace, of more historical interest. In 1620, 
the Hornebys sold their lot to Mr. Nash, who later married Shake- 
speare’s granddaughter. The deeds about all those places lay 
long in a solicitor’s office in Birmingham, till, in 1864, they were 
handed over to the Shakespeare Trust, of which, in February 
1903, Mr. Edgar Flower acted as chairman. 
* * 
~ 

The site of the two old houses which the Trustees wished to 
pull down is certainly, then, of high interest. But are the two 
old houses, or originally one house, internally the house of Horneby 
the blacksmith, and the property of Mr. Nash, who married 
Shakespeare’s granddaughter? Judging from Miss Corelli’s 
photographs of the massive timbers, I see no difficulty in sup- 
posing that they belonged to Horneby’s house. According to the 
Stratford correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post, ‘ they 
are quite as ancient in appearance’ as those in Shakespeare’s 
house’ (the Birthplace). But Mr. Sidney Colvin, writing to the 
Times (May 13, 1903) and using due caution, speaks merely of 
‘the alleged discovery in two of the cottages of constructive 
timbers as old as the seventeenth century,’ Why ‘ alleged dis- 
covery’ (my italics), and does Mr. Colvin’s archeological know- 
ledge enable him to be certain that the massive timbers, massive 
yet twisted by the weights which they support, are of seventeenth, 
and not of sixteenth, century date? As he spoke of ‘alleged 
discovery, Mr. Colvin manifestly had not seen the timbers, which 
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certainly, like the Shakespearian bricks, ‘are alive to testify to’ 
their own existence. I think, then, that the phrase ‘alleged dis- 
covery, if appropriate in May 1903, by surplus of caution, may 
now be dropped. I take leave to hold that the timbers are of 
sixteenth-century date, and not later than Shakespeare’s time. 
Even if merely of his granddaughter’s day, they scarcely 
justify Mr. Edgar Flower’s statement, that the houses ‘ were of no 
historical or archeological interest whatever.’ Happily we can 
depend on the accuracy of Mr. Sidney Lee, who, in or after 
February, became one of the Trustees. During February to May 
he was absent in America. He tells us in his Alleged Vandalism 
(page 39) ‘ that in Shakespeare’s day the two cottages formed one 
domicile which was occupied by a blacksmith called Richard 
Horneby,’ and (page 40) he describes ‘ the existing remains, includ- 
ing an open fireplace with ingle-nook and chimney-corner seats,’ 
where, for all that we know, Shakespeare may often have toasted 
his fleshly tabernacle. 


* * 
* 

What astonishes the impartial mind, then, is to hear Mr. 
Lee, himself now a Trustee, talking of ‘ alleged’ vandalism. [ 
trust that the phrase ‘vandalism’ is not libellous. But was Mr. 
Edgar Flower’s behaviour, in denying archzological interest to 
this house, while he seems to have known nothing about the 
interior of the house, or about the deeds concerning it in posses- 
sion of the Trustees—was it the conduct of an ideal Trustee? 
The house, for all that Mr. Flower knew, might have con- 
tained even more interesting relics than it really possesses. The 
deeds proved its associations and antiquity. Half an hour’s work 
would have put Mr. Flower in the knowledge of the facts which 
he seems to have denied without inquiry, desiring to pull the 
house down. It is clear from Mr. Lee’s pamphlet (page 40) that 
the Trustees only made ‘a thorough survey’ after the facts were 
published in the Birmingham paper (May 9). That Mrs. Meynell 
and others misconceived the external glories of the house is 
nothing to the purpose. The point is that Mr. Flower and the 
Trustees appear neither to have known nor tried to know any- 
thing about the age and history of houses which they desired to 
demolish. Vandalism is not in it; the vandals were not Trustees. 
But this never seems to occur to Mr. Sidney Lee! I ‘join in the 
outcry against the Trustees,’ relying on what I take to be the sense 
of the statements by one of themselves, Mr. Sidney Lee. 
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Mr. Edgar Flower’s kinsman Mr. A. D. Flower, mayor in 
1902, the same who begged a free library from an American, 
gave evidence at a trial for libel arising out of local bickerings. 
The case is reported in the Stratford-on-Avon Herald, December 
18, 1903. Mr. A. D. Flower, under cross-examination, said, 
‘He was a Trustee of the Birthplace in addition to being on the 
(Town) Council. . . . They were aware that the deeds relating to 
the two cottages were in the possession of the Trust, but he did 
not know they were of very great age.’ 

‘Are the records in your possession ?’ 

‘In the possession of the Trustees.’ 

‘Do you know what is in them ?’ 

‘Hardly.’ 

‘Well, perhaps when you have a little spare time, as a 
Trustee, you will inquire into them ?’ 


‘ Perhaps so.’ 


* * 
” 


This is simply paralysing ; imagination boggles at the sub- 
lime ignorance and indifference of Mr. A. D. Flower, a Trustee of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace, the Delphi or central literary shrine 
of the world. He has not read, ‘ perhaps’ he will one day read, 
the title-deeds of Elizabethan property ; deeds which for forty 
years have been in possession of the Trust. And he is one of the 
Trustees! If the deeds cited by Mr. Hill were in any way not 
valid, not good evidence, it was the business, and indeed the 
interest, of the Trustees to read them, and to prove their defects, 
for the Trustees had long wished to demolish the houses. But these 
two Trustees appear, one, to have been utterly misinformed about 
the age of the houses in February 1903; the other, to have been 
utterly indifferent, if not absolutely ignorant, in December 1903. 
Now, these two gentlemen were, as I understand, members not 
only of the Shakespeare’s Birthplace Trust, but of the Corporation. 
From Corporations, as a rule, one expects neither taste nor know- 
ledge of the past. From Shakespearian Trustees we have a right 
to demand both taste and knowledge. The local members of the 
Board of Trustees have, at least till recently, done most of 
the work of the Board. When they are also members of the 
Corporation it is clear that a Corporation’s ignorant love of 
‘improvements, of Bedford Park-l‘ke cottages standing where 
they should not, is very likely to overrule the Trustees’ preference 
for preserving what is ‘of historical and archeological interest.’ 
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The Messrs. Flower appear not to have taken the simplest and 
easiest steps to know whether the old houses were of historical 
and archzological interest or not. Nor did the opponents of the 
Trustees consult the deeds, till Mr. Hill took that obvious step. 
In the Trustees’ manly bosoms the Town Councillor ousted the 
Shakespearian Trustee, and a fire-new Free: Library was prefer- 
able to houses where Shakespeare may have been much at home. 
A college at Oxford or Cambridge could scarcely have been more 
indifferent to the merits of antiquity. It is said that Merton 
Library was only saved from destruction, many years ago, by 
Junior Fellows, like the late Bishop of London. The Professors 
at St. Andrews pulled down the old hall, and carted away the 
elaborately carved oak ceiling for firewood, a few years earlier. 
They built a “lean-to,” against the north wall of their ancient 
chapel, blocking up the windows, and installed a gymnasium. 
Corporations, municipal] and academic, do nothing else, and that 
is why Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, free from the nature 
of Town Councillors, are necessary. 


* * 
* 


As to the crockery-shop next to the old houses, it belongs to 
the Corporation. They could sweep it away for a library wherein 
the citizens may read the newspapers and summer visitors may 
study new novels. Concerning this house Mr. Colvin wrote : ‘ It is 
of real antiquarian interest, dating, by documentary evidence, from 
before Shakespeare’s birth, and containing several well-preserved 
interior portions of its ancient timber construction.’ A photo- 
graph shows a very good piece of old carving in oak, but the 
house seems to be in a ramshackle way. What is to be done, or 
ought to be done, with these old houses I know not. It seems 
that the shop is to be re-faced and incorporated with the Library, 
the cottages preserved. At all events, there is now time for con- 
sideration. That there is time, the Trustees and Corporation owe 
to the exertions of Miss Corelli and of her allies. That I do not 
admire all of Miss Corelli’s controversial methods it is needless to 
say. The essential point is the extraordinary indifference shown 
to the old documents which, according to Mr. Hill, are in the 
possession of the Trustees, some of whom remained in a state of 
‘facetious and rejoicing ignorance’ of their contents. That fact 
is the essential point in ‘the outcry against the Trustees.’ For 
one, I never heard of, or never noticed, the business at the time. 
Having read Mr. Lee’s and Miss Corelli’s pamphlets, I need not 
say how much I disapprove of the ignorance and passion displayed 
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by some of the assailants of the Trustees. But their amazing 
ignorance and negligence of historical documents in their 
possession, their apparent failure even to examine the interior of 
Horneby’s house till the Birmingham Daily Post did their duty 
for them, admit of no obvious excuse. As Mr. Sidney Lee has 
now joined the Trust, we may expect that ignorance, indifference, 
and neglect have had their day. Mr. Lee, indeed, observed that 
‘no conspicuous historic nor archeological interest attached to 
any of the four houses’ (page 38). The interest was certainly not 
‘ conspicuous’ ; to discover it you have to examine the interior of 
the Shakespearian blacksmith’s house and the ancient deeds of 
sale. To bring to light the inconspicuous was the essential 
business of the Trustees, of Mr. Edgar Flower. Did they 
do their business till the newspapers stirred them up? That, 
I repeat, is the real question. From Mr. Lee’s pamphlet I 
should searcely have got the information on this point. He does 
not quote Mr. Edgar Flower’s speech, reported (as cited by Miss 
Corelli) in the Stratford-on-Avon Herald of February 6, 1903. 
But he does admit that the Birmingham newspaper of May 9, 
1903, ‘ first described these relics of the original building,’ after 
which ‘a thorough survey’ enlightened the Trustees. Why did 
the Trustees wait for belated information in a newspaper? Some 
of them were members of the Corporation, and that position is not 
favourable to historical and archeological acuteness and industry. 


* * 
* 


That the present writer’s name is a mere badge or trade- 
mark of a syndicate is a very well-known statement. As far as 
I know, it was originally made in jest, and made by a number of 
inexpensive humourists. But I am beginning to believe that 
there is something in the theory of my multiplicity, or that, at 
least, I have several doubles. Writers in prose and verse bearing 
my baptismal name and surname are thick upon the ground. 
Now they write in the Press that Mr. John Morley is not so religious 
a man as the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone; again they write on 
Prince Charlie, or they pour forth their hearts in songs and hymns. 
The results are not agreeable to me, for people write from England 
and America to complain that my prose and verse are not up to 
sample, meaning the prose and verse of the other Andrew Langs. 
Moreover, a lady signing herself‘ Your loving little friend Louie 
* has written to remind me of the dear old days when she 
and I wandered, on summer eves, in the sylvan shades of Hyde 
Park, while I recited my own poems. The passages quoted are 
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certainly not from my humble pen, so it must be one of the 
other Andrews who plays the idyllic shepherd in Hyde Park. 


* * 
* 


He must be, at least he ought to be, young, and cannot, or 
should not, be the pious Andrew Lang, a Wesleyan Methodist, 
concerning whom an extract is sent to me from the British 
Weekly, December 23, 1903. The extract is a review, by the 
‘Rev. Claudius Clear, of Benjamin Gregory, M.D.: Autobiographi- 
cal Recollections. With portrait. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
‘Dr. Gregory,’ says Mr. Clear, ‘was a man with the temperament 
of genius,’ but this clearly does not mean that the esteemed 
Doctor was of a convivial and amatory turn. Mr. Clear goes on, 
not very lucidly : ‘It may be that in some cases also great talents.’ 
In fact, his sense is obscure. Dr. Gregory’s ‘education was not 
thoroughly sound,’ but ‘ he frequently rushed into battles where 
only a trained scholar can fight to any purpose. . . . He was a 
devoted Wesleyan Methodist, and that is all I know about this 
Dr. Gregory, doubtless one of Clan McGregor by origin. And 
now I, or one of me, come into the Doctor’s recollections. 
‘Among the worshippers at his chapel’ (in Hull) ‘he mentions 
Andrew Lang,’ says Mr. Clear. The Doctor himself writes : ‘ Nor 
must I forget the Langs, one of whom has achieved celebrity as a 
journalist and litteratewr’ (sic). ‘Mr. Andrew Lang has acknow- 
ledged gratefully his indebtedness to his Methodist home-training, 
and to the early ministrations at Waltham Street.’ The date is 
1847. Now, in that year I fancy that I did not worship in any 
public tabernacle; perhaps, like two children of my kindred, I 
worshipped the moon (a curious fact), but it was not in Waltham 
Street, Hull. Mr. Clear himself, making a plausible but erroneous 
conjecture, writes: ‘Mr. Lang was at Selkirk at that time, and 
worshipped in the Presbyterian Church, if I am not entirely 
wrong. He went afterwards to Southampton, where he met 
young Alexander McLaren.’ I have stayed with a friend near 
Southampton, but I never met young Alexander McLaren in my 
life, nor did I say ‘He is, on the whole, the finest man I ever 
knew.’ The finest man I ever knew fell in the Transvaal. 


* * 
* 
It must have been an older Andrew Lang than I who worshipped 
in Waltham Street in 1847, and who admired young Alexander 
Mclaren, A. L.’s fame ‘as a journalist and litterateur’ (sic) may 
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be confined to Nonconformists. Can he have a friend who is his 
‘loving little Louie’? If so, he must be trés bien conservé, 
though his poems, as cited by his Louie, hardly warrant his 
celebrity. One can only repeat Mr. Clear’s remark: ‘It may be 
that in some cases also great talents.’ A younger brother informs 
me that, as a child, he ‘was much moved, on more than one 
occasion, by Dr. Gregory,’ but he refers, I think, to a member of 
the great scientific and chemical family of Gregory (also com- 
memorated by Mr. R. L. Stevenson), not to the Wesleyan divine. 
He, like Mr. R. L. Stevenson, much disliked a book called The 
Successful Merchant. Meanwhile the historical mystery of so 
many of me, whether pious or poetical, is rather bewildering. 


* 
* 


These notes begin with an example of the jolly English habit 
of not knowing anything, and acting on a basis of contented 
ignorance. Let us end with what seems to be something like a 
Scottish instance. Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour, in speeches 
on ‘ Fiscal Policy’ (bad cess to that same), introduced arguments 
from the Union between Scotland and England, as connected with 
the fiscal policy of the two nations. Mr. Balfour said that Scot- 
land only assented to the Union in the interests of national 
prosperity, and that the Union began on a fiscal basis, ending in 
political and social unity. Well, I had supposed that England 
got the Union arranged by bribing the leading Scottish politicians. 
In 1745 the Union was equally loathed by Scottish Whig peers 
and by Jacobite crofters. Lord Rosebery, as against Mr. Balfour, 
said that ‘there was no fiscal union which promoted the Union. 
It was exactly the reverse. Scotland was starved and coerced 
into union by the fiscal policy of England, meant, I am bound to 
say, with no other object but to promote that Union.’ Now Mr. 
W. R. Scott, in the Scottish Historical Review (MacLehose), 
Number II., gives us to understand that neither Mr. Balfour vor 
Lord Rosebery, if either understood the subject, conveyed his 
knowledge to his audience and the country. Even in the early years 
of the Union (after 1707) there really was not fiscal union but 
fiscal war between the two countries. ‘On the whole it cannot 
be established that “fiscal union was the prelude to political 
union” in the case of Scotland either before or after 1707.’ 
Scotland and England had been engaged in a tariff war during 
the years preceding the Union, and England had to give Scotland, 
the defeated country, a fresh start, a slice of capital, called ‘The 
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Equivalent.’ I wonder into whose sporrans the money went! 
Scotland, by excluding the products of English industries, had 
‘virtually starved and coerced herself’ (rather than been starved 
and coerced by the English) ‘into such a situation that a political 
union was the best way of escape from a situation that was a very 
difficult one.’ This is Mr. Scott’s view, in which I agree. After 
the Union came Scotland’s age of the direst poverty, squalor, 
and contempt, which lasted for at least forty years. The conse- 
quent misery was one spring of the Jacobite agitations, which, 
if successful, would have repealed a Union that meant extreme 
poverty for Scotland. It is an extremely complex affair, and 
cannot possibly be elucidated in speeches made to excited voters. 
The Scots, in the seventeenth century, tried Protection against 
England, and retaliation nearly produced civil war between 
countries under the same Crown. There were, of course, religious 
influences at work, the most furious influences of all, and the 
exact set of conditions is never likely to be reproduced. So, as 
far as I see, the Union affords no line to disputants about the 
existing fiscal controversy. 


* * 
* 


The Scottish Historical Review, which is a quarterly, at. half-a- 
crown, is full of matter of ‘living interest,’ as in Mr. Gray 
Graham’s account of ‘Life in a Country Manse in 1720. The 
editor, however, should not let Mr. Colville speak of ‘riské 
elements,’ as risqué is French, and ‘elements’ is plural. Nor 
should Professor C. Sanford Terry, of Aberdeen, be permitted to 
write about ‘the mystery of Sir Godfrey Berry’s death.’ Berry 
(not a knight) was hanged, though innocent, for the alleged 
murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. The same author puts 
‘ Lyttleton ’ for ‘ Lyttelton,’ but that is an obvious misprint. 
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